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Madam the counts of G . . . his _ 
had got an old houſe with a naue ſpor of 
ground in the of that royal houſe, 
which is the rof the world; "his houſe, 
which is called Moulineau, the made a de- 
lightful place, the magnificence and taſte of 
the counteſs of G . . . cauſed the name of 
it to be changed from Moulinea to Pontha- 
ha. It is from the e ogy of Ponthalia, 
that Count Anthony = made le Beer, or 
the Ram; —— a thouſand little facts 
diſguiſed in this work, which any body that 
pleaſes, is left at their liberty to unmaſk ; 
when there is nothing of that, the tale will 
not be found leſs „it will be ſeen, 
the author knew how to ridicule with plea- 
ſantry, to praiſe with delicacy, and to cen- 
ſure inge niouſly. 
T bis manuſcript having fell into my hands, 
I thought the public would be pleaſed at 
my prelenting them with a work which 
- hath no ſuperior in its kind, according to 
the opinion of people of taſte whom I 
have adviſed with about it, and if it meets 
with the ſame ſucceſs as the Memoirs of 
the Count de Grammont, which was wrote 
by the ſame Author, and the only work of 
his which hath 4 1 ſhall not be 
opes. 
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The R A M. ie 
0+ under of ht there lived 'a gi- 


ant, who was dreaded by all about 
him ; his dwellin * a ſpot 
KIEL of land cncotnflaſted by hills and 
rivers, the old patrimony of the giants, and 
No rang he in tm deſcend to his 
rs, flattenng fo A tr 
which he had prajected, to — his ys 
image in a numerous poſterity. 'This d 
ful feſolution made many a beauty tremble, 
and how ſhould it be otherwiſt ? His vi- 
ſage was frightful; he lay in his boots borh 
winter and ſummer, and his enormous 
bulk was even more fupportable than his 
brutality. The voice of a bull was muſic 
to his; he had a clumſy fort of a machine 
which ſerved him for ſeveral uſes, either 
cart or coach, but what he was' moſt fond 
of was a Ram, of fo ſingular a genius, that 
he was his firſt miniſter, had the direction 
of his affairs, and ſerved him often as a 
man t. I. B gen- 


ES 


im with ſome little ſtory, of which he 
could tell kim a chouſanc. | 
In the ſame neighbourhood Tived a Druid, 
who had a built in a romantic taſte, 
2 wn mY laid out in the fineſt manner, 
s of the moſt extraordi kind, 
embelliſhed with ſtatues of the work- 
manſhip that could be procured, and a 
grotto waſhed by the waves of a- nergh- 
ing river. what exceeded all, and 
was the 


great ornament of the place, was 
a young virgin, whoſe charms ſtruck every 
beholder, but unhappily for them; for the 


inſenſible Alia fo far from pitying, took a 
pleaſure in ſeeing them de for * Al 
the art of her father, the Druid, had beea 
exhauſted in various enchantments to make 
her the wonder of the univerſe. From 
that time every belle has copied this bril- 
kant model; but our modern beauties have 
alſo unhappily borrowed her cruelty- 
A tho lovers of all ages and con- 
ditions, though fure of death at the ſight 
of her, would yet venture to ſee her, and 
night ſame Jover was found dead up- 
ground, whom ſhe thad reduced to 


eve 
on t 


ineau, the giant, preſuming on the 
eee 
me : whom 


63 
whom this fair one had deſtroyed, a5 U per- 


cel of weak unmanly fellows, and putur 
on his coat of mail, offered this bea hs 


vou; but 
and I will be revonged hy fires of another 
kind. 35. DOS AIG I 7 ig N. 
the caſtle on all fides, whult the 

B 2 herſelf 


Kn 
herſelf, on her knees, | for pity. But 
the Druid, her father, fertile in enchant- 
ments, cauſed a great river to flow round 
the caſtle. The giant ſaved himſelf on the 
top of a mountain, uttering terrible impre- 
cations-againſt the ſorcerer. But his Ram 
raiſed a great bridge-quite acroſs the river, 
and made his maſter to follow him over it. 
The Druid opened a book, but in vain did 
he a thouſand times turn over the leaves, 
that which would have been of ſo much 
ſervice now, to his great misfortune, could 
not be found; his countenance turned pale, 
and he cried out in a fright, all is loſt! 
The giant then ſtretched out his neck, 
and in a menacing tone cried out to the 
Druid, you old fool, why do you meddle 
with necromancy, we will take you in your 
cave, and as for this daughter of yours 
that you ſet ſuch a value on, and who 1s too 
haughty to be ſpoke to, I ſhall ſoon have 
her in my power. I am very much miſ- 
taken, or we ſhall find this great beauty, 
Who looked with ſo much diſdain on my 
form and mien, will with pleaſure ſubmit to 
the lot the remains of my love ſhall deſtine 
her to. As for you, ſays he to the Ram, I 
will give you her necklace, and to mortify 
her the more (for ſhe muſt be thoroughly 
kumbled) the Druid ſhall be your page. 


But 


63 
But we will drop for a while the vain ima- 


ginary projects the giant had formed for the 
advantage of his confident Ram, 
The nymph was all this while very un- 


eaſy, for though ſhe ſeemed to breathe 
nothing but hatred, love had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of her heart, from thence ſprung this 
haughty behaviour, and thoſe piteous moans. 
her unfeeling heart cauſed among her lovers. 
This ——. conqueror, which hath made 
ſo many miſerable, triumphed in her heart, 
and ſhe — her complaints in the woods 
and and on the banks of the rivers, 
which ecchoed back her moans. For ſhe 
had concealed a lover, who, when her fa- 
ther's art ſeemed to be overcame by the 
giant, never ſo much as offered to come 
to her aſſiſtance. This grieved her ſo much 
that ſhe could not reſt; ſhe retired to a 
grove, where. ſhe thought no one heard 
her, and thus broke out in ſighs. « Fickle 
7 of Noiſy ! you to whom my heart 
pily — with eternal con- 

this a time to be unfaithful, 
y=_ this terrible giant hath cruell — 
ed us? Fickle prince! ungra | 
on whom I in vain call, and on — my 
heart hath idly fixed !” At theſe words a tor- 
rent of tears burſt torth (the reſource of diſ-. 
appointed hope) grief. drowned her charms, 
| | ö 


(6) 

and her eyes were ſunk in her head; thrice 
the ſeemed at the laſt gaſp, and thrice her 
pulſe cea'ed beating, when from another 
grove was heard a voice. She immediately 
recovered, and liſtned to the dear accents 
of this once known voice. = | 

It cried, oh ! charming Alia, whoſe 
charms are engraved on my heart, leave off 
to accuſe me ſo unjuſtly of perfidy. Can 
you think I can forget ſo much tenderneſs. 
and ſo many charms ?/ Adorable and con- 
ftant Alia, of whom my heart hath made 
ſo good # choice; have a better opinion of 
me. In ſpite of this unhappy reſtraint my 
heart accompanies you every where. I love 
you more than my life, and a thouſand 
mes more than ever. | 

Suypriſed and alarmed at theſe words, 
bur e & with this dawn of hope, 
ſhe made hafte to the place from whence 
this voice proceeded. She went with ar- 
dour, D to diſ- 
cover what produced a language fo engag- 
, Ing. Where are you? Shew — deny 
object of my paſſion ; let me ſee you, fays 
ſhe, come and comfort ing heart : 
What! of a lover onee fo tender and fo 
dear, — —— remain nothing but a 
voice ? Why do I farigue myſelf in vai 
ſearching in this grove ? Why do you 2 


been the ſub; 
ined he 

d, who every day 
ties to ſacrifice them to his rage, 


herfelf down under à ſhady 


| recital of this infignifs- 
cant hiſtory, ſhe thought ſhe ought to 

fome tale to ſecure herfelf from 
therefore took it into her head to give a 
tail of her misfortunes, which made her 


bert, defornded from a grandſon of France, 
whoſe father was Dagobert, who wiv very , 

in the art, and verſed in 
tics to the highe 


green arbour, py 

cency, for he fore w that in this charming 
deſert, a certain count named Philibert, 
7 —_— ſhould 
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would fix in theſe happy hamlets, 
—＋ finiſhed his wandering kind of 
get rid of all his troubles. That 


form lay him to. ſleep without any other 


aſſiſtance, free from every danger, and that 

in ſummer he ſhould divert himſelf on the 
water, and ride about in a car without 
horſes, which once belonged to Roſemond. 
It was for him that Dagobert, my honoured 
grandfather, with the utmoſt —— in this 
charming place, ſecretly hid a ſalutary 
charm, - which he Lacie! would be diſco- 
vered only by him one day or other. And 
now 1 being grown-up, and a report ſpread 
of charms, which perhaps 1 had not, 
drew a multitude of lovers, and a thouſand 
miſeries along with them. Deaf to all their 
von, my heart remained in perfect tran- 
quillity, deſpiſing all their vain efforts, 
while they called me in their dying agonies 
ungratctul, inhuman, and inflexible. , But 
this heart then ſo firm, is now become but 
100 ſenlible: My charms and my cruclty 
were alike the lud ect of diſcourſe. But 
alas! cruel love provoked at ſo much in- 
diffe- 


Deal — 1 


(9) | 
difference would ſhew its power, and tri- 
umph over my liberty in its turn. 

In an obſcure part of a neighbouring 
foreſt runs a pleaſant brook, which paſſing 
through a-fine valley, SIND with its water 
a marvellous fountain, w my father, 
flattered with a vain hope had ol my ar 
bour. This ſolitary 
our ſex, was never — by any man, 
and there I often uſed to bathe myſelf. But 
one day as I entered this fountain half 
naked, a man preſented himſelf to my 
ſight, a thouſand times more beautiful than 
the Sun himſelf. But ] ſee the day approach- 
ing. Adieu, my dear Di e, the ſul- 
tan, my lord, will Gon ariſe from his bed 
to take his morning walk. By then it is 
day I ſhall make bim ſenſible that what re: 
mains is the beſt part of a very intereſting 
ſtory. But victim of his rigour to- morrow 
on n bed of ſtate, for the laſt time, you 
ſhall/ſec your-ſiſter! | | 

As the ſpoke: theſe laſt - Nane, a ſweet 
ep nne « on her, and put 4 to this 
idle "Mofion, when her father opprteſſed with 
grief, ſceking evety wherc his 110 arrived 
juſt time enough to hear her laſt words, 
and from thence concluded dat ſue was ous 
of ev ſenſes. . 
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put his caſtle and his daughter 


(10) 

© You wilt to recolle& the aſtoniſh- 
ment in which we left the Druid, at the 
fight of the extraordinary bridge that was 
fo built over the river. For to 
out —— 
power of inſult, he had eneompaſſed them 
with a moat full of water, he therefore 
was ſurpriſed when he ſaw the effect of an 
enchantment ſuperior to his own, as he 
had imagined he could make a jeſt of all the 
giants in the world, he was therefore 1 2 

Iy embarraſſed to find out who had e 
this bridge, as he did not ſuſpect his neigh- 
bour Moulineau for a magician. He ran 
with haſte, as I ſaid before, to ſearch for 
his book, to get ſome light into this event, 
that he might be able to deſtroy the bridge 
in lefs time than it had been raiſed. But 
when all the books he opened did not in- 
form him, he was greatly confounded, but 
what heightened his affliction was that he 
could not find the book, in which all the 
ſecrets of his art were contained. He had 
reftramed 'his daughter from reading it, 
which was the only reftraint he had lain on 
her, and ſhe had always been ſubmiſſive to 
his will, but he feared that curiofity for a 
thing expreſsly forbid, had tempted her 
from her obedience. It was under theſe 
alarms that he found her in the ſtate we left 
wack, +, her. 
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(12) 

at the confeſſion ſhe had made, that he did 
not know where he was. All this made him 
believe that this was not the only thing his 
daughter had indulged her curioſity in. In 
order to find out what he feared, he reſolved 
to conſult his favourite Poingon. - This 
Pvingon was a little gnome, the ſon of a 
fairy, or if you pleaſe a ſylph, for this 
Druid was the greateſt, the moſt expert, 
or rather maſter, of all the cabaliſts. | 

He went ſtreight to the ſtatue of Cleo- 
patra, which was erefted in his garden, 
and having touched it with a taliſman, 
which he carried in a ring, it opened, and 


his favourite Poingon came out. It was 


the moſt charming little creature in the 
world, he was covered with the feathers of 
a parrot, of different colours, a ſharp- 
pointed hat, cocked up with a large dia- 
mond, with a band of pearls and rubies 
inſtead of a lace. Although he was but a 
cubir high, there never was ſo fine and no- 
ble a form, and his face was as beautiful 
and as aimable as the pretty Alia; but all 
theſe advantages were inferior to the good- 


neſs of his heart. + He was affrighted, it 


being the firſt time the Druid: received him 
with ſo reſerved an air. He was at a loſs 
for what could occaſion it. He trembled, 
and burſt into tears. Come, ſays the Druid 


to 


dust ? Dich -not cominit — | 


———————— 


under ground, you 


to him, give 


watch over 
her to her 
1 


my daughter, that you might 
her cada, and you have left 


the 
e flung himſelf upon his his face on the 
nd, and embraci his — 
as well as he — 


he could not ſpeak. He at laſt aroſe by 
the Druid's order, and taking out of his 


* going omake 
— to you o ——— 
which my hearty 8 hope will 
merit your forgiven After this confeſ- 
ſion, if you — — 
your favour, kill me at one blow, rather 


than put me to a thouſand deaths, mt, 


do by theſe marks of your i 
in no wiſe forget the obligations I lay — 
to you, you have —— cd. with my 

ve inveſted me wit 
to me, and al- 


a form which is 


— all the knowledge which is given 
to 


(14) 
to ſpirits of my ſpecies, you have beſtowed 
hey up" rr 
firnation much above my companions, you 
have eſtabliſhed my in thoſe agree- 
able places which: extend far below the ſta- 
tue from whence I now come qut ; but 
you know my ſovereign lord, that all theſe 
enjoyments are not exempt from their con- 
trary evi; for I am not viſible but when 


you pleaſe: I muſt not ſpeak without your 


and in theſe ſine ents in 
which I dwell, I am cordemmed to watch 
ight and day for the keeping ef a treaſure 
ich 1 am not permitted to fee, and 
befides I am not allowed to go out of the 


ſtatue but when you pleaſe to open it. This 
reſidence of mine, charming I ac 
it to be, but to me it is ini le, be- 


cauſe it is my priſon. You have 
me to follow every where the beautiful 


Aba, when I am at hberty, to guard her 


againſt all danger, and to ſecure her from 


all unforeſeen accidents which might difturb 
her repoſe ; you know with what attention 
I have obeyed your commands; I have ob- 
ſerved punctually an order which hath coſt 


„ 


me many tears. 


It was in that ſtream, which iſſuing out 
from the cataracts of the Nile, after havi 
run through many meadows covered w 

flowers, 


appointed 
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(16) 

the princes, his niece, who 'ſat at his feet, 
go owed with vexation and confuſion,” upon 
ecing Alia: There was ſome reaſon for it, 
for there was but a ſmall number of old 
Fun, who declared in favour of her 
the heroes declared for Alia, the 
baron bf Argenteuil, the viſcount of Go- 
neſſe, the governor of Vaugirard, and the 
ſeneſeal of Poiſſy, entered the liſts in her 
favour, and carried away the honour of the 
tournament; you, as well as ſhe, treated 
them ill; for my part, I loved them, be- 
cauſe they were young, handſome, valiant 
and well made; I did not doubt but Alia 
would declare in favour. of one of them, 
and that we ſhould ſoon ſee one of theſe 
noblemen in poſſeſſion of ſo ma charms. 
But how was I deceived ! While they | 
ly in love, experienced the hatred 27 1 

and pined away with ſorrow. 

The king, by ſound of trumpet, or- 
gerech them to appear before him, and give 
an account of the inſult they had offered 
to the firſt princeſs of the Blood, and as 
they did net appear, he gave orders for 
them to be hanged; but the cruel Alia 
ſaved them that ſhame, cauſing them to die 
with deſpair. I wept with ſorrow, above 
all, for the viſcount de Goneſſe, who was 


a Eons of great hopes, and one whom 
you 


(17) 
you ſeemed to lament. I then repented 1 
had caſt the ball into the fountain at the ar- 
bour, attributing to thatthis univerſal hatred 
that Alia had for her lovers. Nevertheleſa, 


et 
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(18) 
followed me with a great noiſe : I ſtill ſtay- 
ed for them, the maſter, who was at their 
heels, made them break off when he faw 
me » Þ let him approach me; I ſaw 
plainly that he would not hurt me, I went 
on lowly, that I might draw him from his 
pack 1 believe he gueſſed my deſign, for 

— his retinue. When I faw 
ef alone, „ mtg 4699, are Soren 
72 then he began to look upon me 
with attention, and as it to 
me, with a fort of pleaſure ; as for my part, 
8 his form, and his 


hve there in 
you are Hable to in theſe woods; 
J was nor afraid of frightning you, I 
would alight. He had not finiſhed, when 
we heard the noiſe of ariother pack of dogs; 
it Was ſaid, ſome bult- had rouzed them; 
they were aot much out, for it was the gi 
Moulineau, who mounted upon his 
horſe,” made the earth tremble under 
and filled the air with his roaring. As foon 


as he perecived me, he fer all his vil 
nous dogs upon me, he flung a dart, 
which 


— 
dan 


toward him, while he was ing on 
Is neck 2 
with all his mighr on the top of his head, 


(eo) 


keeps off the rays of the ſun. The beau 
;ful Alia was at that moment bathing; I 


then reflefting: on the death of fo many 
lovers, who had only ſeen herface, thought 
my poor defender had but one moment to 
live; and I burſt out into tears. 

As ſoon as your daughter ſaw a man ſo 
near the. fountain, ſhe ſcreamed out; the 
ſylphs who attended there to undreſs her, 
carried her into the thickeſt part of the 
wood, As for me, vexed to deſperation at 
my unlucky adventure, I went to conceal 
myſelf behind a buſh, that I might ſee the 
tragical end which J had brought on the 
moſt amiable and moſt hanourable man in 
the world, But I was not long under this 
cruel-anxiety. After looking on Alia ſome 
time, I ſaw him apptoach the fountain. 
Alia kept. her eyes continually fixed upon 
him but it was not with thoſe looks of 
averſion nV contempt with which ſhe had 
killed all her other lovers. Nevertheleſs it 
mas caſy to judge that this handſome hunter 
found her at leaſt as charming, and I was 
tejoĩcedi to find no bad conſequences at- 
tend his ſeeing lier. It is true, I had ſeen 
an example in the giant Moulineau, who 
was as amorous as ſuch a brute could be, 
but I always doubted his dying for love. 
At laſt this hunter ſpoke in a very reſpect- 

5 ful 
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ful manner to Alia, and ſald very tender 
for the firſt time. The anſwers ſhe 
made him had nothing cruel in them, and 
I never was ſo much rejoiced to ſee two 
ſach agreeable perſons make an acquaint- 
ance ſo ſoon. are not the queen of 
the Gods, or Venus herſelf,” fays he, tell 
u, _ —_— it 1s-who 
with ſo much and 

3 N 
plied Alia, if L 
of deities of whom are ſpeaking, who 
2 you be, I not 
— —ͤ— bu promiſe you 

we , provided you are not 
the prince of Noiſy. ----Oh - unfortunate ! 
cries the Druid, interrupting Poingon, what 
name is it I hear? The prince of Noiſy 
The man that I. deteſt as much as I do che 


This confeſoa! embar- 
thoughtful for 
hange her 


come the thitd night after to this fountain, 
that he ſho ther the yellow 
flowers that the of it, and 
char followi river, he 
him to retire. after having 
you, 


8 
= 


8 


encmy 

expoling him to the fight of 
be difficult for me to 
prehend, that if you knew 
would kill us all three, 


you by 
Alia. It will 


& 
o 


- 


time, 


623 
time, and I aſſure you that I ſhall have n 
repaſe till T have carried you to him who 
would have ſo ill uſed you. Tou may re · 
member with what haſte you gave out your 
orders afreſh. As I well knew that he 


would come often en without my 
- myſelf int a but i af going to 
provoke the prince of Noiſy, who 


myſelf to the 
the coun f 
ed as the 


me with ardour, I ſaved myſelt in a quarry, 
half covered with bram he . precipi 
tated himſelf into it with his beaſt, and 
thought he had broke his neck; he was 
drawn out with great pain, and ſeeing that 
I only trotted on before him, he wanted to 
have his rev 


enge. I brought him back to 
Poiſy, where I croſſed the river ; he _ 
fell 


. ** the handſomeſt that ever was 
„Bare 


c thace, to me, but that every 
time I had brought him toward the foun- 
tain of the arbour, he ſtopt to take another 
rout. Tou could no believe me, and 
if you remember you told me that I 'muſt 
not dream about ſuch things, and that you 
ſaw very well that the inchanter Merlin 
protefted him. You did not ſhut me up 
tharday, becauſe you committed to me the 
keeping of your gardens and caſtle, having 
e other commiſſion to give to your or- 
dinary guards, I was charmed with this 
commiſſion, by the curioſity I had to be 
witneſs of an interview which one might 
expect to be very agreeable and very ten- 
der. As ſoon as it was night, the beauti- 
ful Alia crofſed the parterre, found the 
prince, where ſhe thought he had waited à 
long = 1 = back into the 
4 n. hem by ft 

p 2 ery ſtep by ſtep 
Takifg 


er walked, and my inviſibilicy 
ing away the reſtraint my Pg 
* yo 


(25) N 
have occaſioned, I heard the prince 


of 
Noiſy ſay all that the moſt reſpectful and 
the moſt tender love inſpires on ſuch occa- 
fions ; and the beautiful Alia return all that 
innocence-foftened to compaſſion permits. 
After having given up the firſt moments to 
mutual  exprefſions' of tehdernefs, Alia 
ſighed, the prince was'tronbled ar it, and 
aſked what cauſed it. Alia told him, chat 
ſhe feared ſhe could not overcome in his fa- 
vour the obſtacles and difficulties Which 
would infallibly croſs their deſigns. She 
talked to him of the purſuits of the giant 
and his menaces, but ſhe ſaid, ſhe did not 
make any account of them; that he was 2 
monſter, who filled her mind both wi 
horror and contempt, without {6 falich. as 
doing tim the honour of hating hit. * 
added, that although you was to love her 
more than your life, you would never con- 
ſent to the marriage, becauſe you had dil- 
covered by her horoſcope, that ſhe 17 
be unhappy as long as the prince of Nouly 
remained af en, pas for this, realon 


you had armed her wich an averfion .,y 
had been fatal to all thoſe w 


al ho had {ave 
her, to ſerve as an exaniple to others, an 
do deliver her from the importunity of pre.: 
tenders, that he was the only objett HUE 
fears and your petfecutions, and that ſhe 
Vor. I. C knew 


(26) 


E would try every way to deſtroy 

Upon ſpeaking theſe words, the beauti- 
ful eyes of Alia were bathed in tears ; the 
prince of Noiſy flung himſelf at her feet, 
and ſaid to her, that he was not worthy of 
the leaſt of her tears, that he ſhould think 
himſelf more happy to die at her feet, than 
to live for any other. 

His tender ſpeeches only increaſed her 
tears and affliction. They ted at laſt 
after 8 1 ſ _ mutual loye 7 ever. 
Althou ey often met again, eſt 
tr hour ſacred head, that all their 
meetings have paſſed with as much inno- 
cence, as if you had been preſent yourſelf, 
As to me who am ſenſible that nothing is 
concealed from you, when you e to 
know it, I believe you was informed of all 
that paſſed, and I thought that you ſuffered 
it for ſome particular reaſon. To come to 
a concluſion : The laſt day they ſaw one 
another, Alia appeared a thouſand times 
more beautiful than before, becauſe her 
heart was joyful : It was in theſe tranſports 
of joy, that ſhe ſaid to the prince of Noiſy, 
that ſhe had found out a method how to 
make them happy, but ſome danger would 
attend the execution of it to both of them; 
he followed her to the caſtle to * 
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ed in what he was to do. She entered it, 
and gave him orders not to come- till half 
an hour after her, but this half hour ran 
away ſo ſoon, by the impatience of the 
prince of Noiſy, that in a few minutes he 
ran with haſte to the gate which appeared 
to be open, nevertheleſs he could not en- 
ter, the gate raiſing itſelf up, and then 
moving down again, and turning about 
from right to left, ſo that the half hour 
that ſhe had preſcribed him or more was 
ſpent in this vain attempt. Alia became 
impatient, ap at the window, and 
ſeeing the prince, aſked him why he did 
not enter? When ſhe had learned the ob- 
ſtacles which prevented it, ſhe went to aſſiſt 
him in removing it, but the ſame thing 
happened within (ide the gate. She re- 
turned to the window, and after having 
told him that he was too much in a hurry, 
ſhe ordered him to ſtay juſt under the win- 
dow till her return. She came back in a 
moment after with a book. She then in a 
kurry told the prince of Noiſy that it muſt 
be opened only in that place where the leat 
was folded, and he muſt take particular 
care that it. touched nothing before it fell 
into his hands; then ſhe let it gently fall, 
while he held out his hands to receive it ; 
but a ſudden blaſt 1 wind blew it 4 

2 fide, 


n 
ſide, and made it fall on the head of one 
of the ſilver dogs. As ſoon as it had 
touched it, they heard a diſmal roaring, 
which cauſed the earth wy . 15 4 

ince went directly to pick up 

hat it might be ſaved; but from that day 
he has never been ſeen by me nor Alia. 
She gave herſelf up to deſpair, and you 
i yourſelf have been touched with 
pity, as I have always been when ſhe walk- 
ed alone in thoſe places, where they uſed 
to be together; for after having a hundred 
times ſought for him, ſhe accuſed him of 
perfidy, inconſtancy, and treachery, then 
ſhe would bemoan his death in a manner 
that would pierce the foul of any one who 
heard her. It was about this time you 
conceived fo much hatred againſt the ram 
that the giant had, of whom you have 
tearned ſuch extraordinary things, whoſe 
councils have caufed fo much trouble, and 
fung you into the embarraſſment you are 
at ent in. 

have already acquainted you, continued 
the little Poingon, that by all the forms I 
have put on, and all the induſtry which 1 
have employed, 1 have never been able to 
penetrate to the dwelling of the giant, to 
execute your orders, nor inform you parti- 
cularly of this ſingular ram ; a fecret power 


renders 


(29) 

renders me immoveable when I come 
within a certain diſtance, and the only per- 
miſſion I obtain is to return back on my 
feet. Behold my dear maſter and ſovereign 
lord ! this is the ſincere confeſſion of the 
faulcs I have committed againſt you, 1 fub- 

mit myſcif to all the puniſhments you are 
ys to infact gn me to expiate them, 
provided I am not diverted of your 
Nevertheleſs as I have oficnded' you in con- 
ccaling from [ye nga that Hl ought to 


— 
ety oa —— 
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r 
fide, and made it fall on the head of one 
of the ſilver dogs. As ſoon as it had 
touched it, they heard a diſmal 3 
which cauſed the earth to tremble; 
prince went directly to pick up the book 
that it might be ſaved ; but from that day 
he has never been ſeen by me nor Aha. 
She gave herſelf up to deſpair, and you 
wlll > yourſelf have been touched with 
pity, as I have always been when ſhe walk- 
ed alone in thoſe places, where they uſed 
to be together; for after having a hundred 
times ſought for him, ſhe accuſed him of 

, Inconſtancy, and treachery, then 
ſhe would bemoan his death in a manner 
that would pierce the foul of any one who 
heard her. It was about this time you 
conceived fo much hatred againſt the ram 
that the giant had, of whom you have 
learned ſuch extraordinary thi whoſe 
councils have caufed fo much trouble, and 
dung you into the embarraſſment you are 
at preſent in. | 

have already acquainted you, continued 
the little Poingon, by all 'the forms I 
have put on, and all the induſtry which 1 
have employed, 1 have never been able to 
penetrate to the dwelling of the giant, to 


execute your orders, nor inform you parti- 
cularly of this ſingular ram; aa 
ers 


29) 
renders me ummoveable when I come 


within a certain diſtance, and the only per- 
miſſion L obtain 13 to return on 
feet. Behold my dear maſter and ſoverei 
lord ! this is he ſincere confeſſion of the 


pleaſed to infict on me to expiate them, 
provided I am not diveſted of your favour 


pri 

hereabouts ; for alt 
peared, he himſelf ſpoke 
al 
things he ſaid to her left me no room to 
doubt of it, and I imagine that it is him 
that hath e 
have found her. 
The little 
recital; he flung hi 
before his maſter to obtain 
fault. 1 loved 
given him à ſevere — 4, in a 
mild tone, pardoned him. He then told hi 
that he ſaw very well he had more than 
enemy to fear, * was but too ſenſihle 
| 4 3 


(30) 
that they wanted to get at his ſubterranean 
treaſure, and ſo he ſhut Poingon in the ſta- 
tue to watch with more application and care 


for the future. 
While theſe things paſſed within the 
caſtle, it is neceſſary to ſee what was doing 


without ; a noiſe was heard from the pre- 
paration for the attack, and the alarms of 
Alia, when ſhe ſaw them approach to it; 
but we muſt not attend to every ſtep taken 
that borders too much on poetry, which 
cannot tell a ſtory without it. It 1s true, 
that the amorous Moulineau had kindled 
ſome ſtraw at- the foot of the wall, where 
his miſtreſs ſo much offended him, in hopes 
of avenging himſelf by ſmothering her, 
but then he had his back to run 
away, when he ſaw the ſudden inundation 
that the Druid had cauſed round his caſtle; 
but at the ſight of the bridge, which his 
ram caſt over this little torrent, his ſpirits 
revived, and if I am not miſtaken, we left 
both of them on the bridge, at the time 
the giant poured out his menaces. He 
thought the place his own when he ſaw 
that the Druid had quitted his poſt to go 
to his library, but his ram ſtopt him on the 
bridge, as he was aſking for ſome ſcaling 
ladders to make the aflault ; he told him 
that the Druid had not retired through fear, 


but 


63) 
but there muſt be ſome feint of war con- 
cealed under this retreat, that when he had 
got in the middle of the place, he would 
not be a bit the nearer, that every place 
was full of warlike ſtatues which he could 
animate at his pleaſure, and that more than 
all he had two dogs of ſilver at his gate, 
the leaſt of which could ſtrangle an arniy 


when they were let looſe. I 17 his advice 
was to retire now, and that when they were 
in their quarters, they ſhould hold a coun- 
eil of war to conſider what was beſt to be 
done. 

The giant who freely ler him 

when 


danger was at hand, returned to his 
dwelling as ſoon as he poſkbly could. They 
ſupped before they held the council ; and 
— r — would not hear any 
affairs ſpoke of, for he had eat as much as 
three wolves, and drank as much as three 
camels could, he then flung himſelf into 

a great elbow chair, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the ram. 

Tell me, ſays he, how it bu ven ti 
are only a beaſt can { 9 
ter than me ? I will very willingly, replied 
the ram, know _ the fouls 5 all 
animals after their death paſs into the body 
of ſome animal, and return after a certain 
time into the body of ſome other man. 


C4 Indeed, 
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Indeed, ſays the giant, I had never ima- 
gined that, as to me, tor example, adds he, 
what beaſt have I ever been? You have 
been an ant, ſays the ram. He had ſcarce 
uttered this word, but the giant who hated 
nothing ſo much as to be compared to any 
thing little, roſe, and clapping his hand on 
the d of his ſcimitar, Miſerable ani- 
mal! cried he, if ſomething, I know] not 
what, did not with-hold me, I would make 
our head fly ten leagues from your body. 

he ram who was afraid of nothing, yet 
behaved as if he was ſo; and kneeling 
dawn, kiſſed the earth three times as a 
of humiliation z but ſeeing the giant 


a lite appeaſed by this behaviour, he got 
up and continued his diſcourſe, 
.. If. your greatneſs could read, would 


Gon fad, that I have ſaid nothing but 
what i true, but if you are affronted at 
its being your lot in having ſo beautiful a 
foul and ſo great a ſpirit ſhut up in fo little 
a creature, the injury ſhall one day be re- 
paired, by your being made after your 
death a dromedary, then an elephant, and 
after ſome years a Whale. 

The giant charmed with the luſtre of his 
future deſtiny, gave his hand to his confi- 
dent to kiſs, ſet himſclf down in his chair, 
and to-put away all thoughts of a metemp- 


* 


ſychoſis, 


0 * — 8 _ 
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— — . mes 
recital of ſome agrecable 
ram after a little recollection, 
this manner. 
Since the 

— — hath 
gn 4 fays the 
8 
yoo wil relate ur 


_— 
rs. Nas — 
but confound the —— Well! ſays 


the ram, I conſent; though it is contrary 
to cuſtom to put I its place, 
but you ſhall have beginning o& my! 
hiſtory firſt. 


The HISF ORY of PenTHARITE 
and PERANDINE. ban DT 


There wha A king of Lombardy who» 
was the moſt unhandfome man in his 
| m, and his wife the prettieſt woman 
in the world; but then he was the beſt of 
haſbands; and ſhes the worſt. af wives; ſo 
far from ſuffering him to come. near her, 
he did not dare th look at her, yet was al- 
that ſhe had not children. 
He had a. fon and daughter by another 
marriage, who were highly beloved by hi 

C 5 ſubjects, 


2 
cotrnually yined 


ways grumbling 


ed over by ; 
though ſhe had no tenderneſs in her diſpo- 
fition, ſhe was ſo jealous of her beauty, 
that if by chance ſhe heard any young per- 
ſon's charms mentioned with applauſe, im- 
mediately her anger aroſe ; ſo that her 
court was frequented chiefly by ladies re- 
markable for their uglineſs. The king, 
on the contrary, who was the moſt diſ- 
le figure that nature had ever form- 
ed, was never ſo well pleaſed as when he 
ſaw at his court the handſomeſt and beſt 
made men; but he had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty to retain them there, they were ſo 
vexed to find ſuch diſagreeable objects as 
compoſed the queen's court. 

| The king notwithſtanding the marks of 
hatred and contempt he received every day, 
was ſo diſtractedly in love with his queen, 
as to let her do whatever ſhe pleaſed : She 
was abſolute miſtreſs of his kingdom and 
of his ſubjects; and this unjuſt power ſhe 
extended alſo to his children. 

The princeſs ſuffered very much for be- 
ing as handſome as her jealous ill-natured 
mother-in-law. She was ſhut up in a room 
on the top of the palace, where nobody 
dared to come to pay their court to her. 
The queen had placed a fury with her for a 

| Y go- 


(35) 
governeſs. She was an old crooked woman, 
who after having grumbled all day, kept 
her awake all night to tell her mi nes 
to her.; ſhe endeavoured all ſhe could to 
ſpoil her ſhape by habits made for that pur- 
poſe... This adorable princeſs was good- 
nature itſelf ; ſo that her tears were her 
only reſource in the midſt of ſo many ſuf- 
ferings. The prince was as ill treated by 
the officers appointed to wait upon him, 
they were choſen by the queen, to 
whom they were entirely devoted, but was 
obliged to bear them patiently as well as 
the princeſs his ſiſter, as I am going to tell 
you. 

The king had a couſin. who was arch- 
duke of Plaiſance ; this prince had Joſt his 
ſenſes by lying one night in a caſtle in the 
midſt of a wood, where he had miſſed his 
way. This caſtle was haunted by ſpints, 
he pretended he had ſeen ſuch extraordi- 
nary things that the fright had turned lis 
brain. He had a ſon and daughter that he 
was paſſionately fond of, and there was ſome 
reaſon for it, there never. were two ſuch 
complete perſons formed. The prince's 
name was Pertharite, and the princeſs's Fe- 
randine, who began to deſpair of their fa- 
ther's being brought to his ſenſes again. 
Tliey tent to conſult a famous witch, -_ 


"* ol _ they 


ſheaths, becauſe the 
dwelling was all hung with 
them. Every n who came to conſult 
her was obliged to bring a knife with them, 
which was to be thruſt into one of the 
ſheaths before an anfwer could be obtained. 
She told all who had confulted her on the 
diſtemper of their prince, that the children 
muſt ſeek the genius of their father in the 
fame place where he loſt it. The miniſters 
0 d this advice very ſtrenuouſly, they 
faid ir was fufficient for their prince to be 
out of his wits, without all the family be- 
coming ſo ; but they could not reſtrain 
them, and Pertharite perſiſted in his refo- 
tution of going alone inſtead of both of 
them; his fiſter would by no means con- 
tent to this, and after a great many fruit- 
leſs endeavours to keep them from going, 
the handſome Pertharite and the charming 
Ferandine ſet out. All the court accom- 
panied them to the enchanted caſtle, which 
they entered by themſelves, but after wait- 
ng for them fifteen days in the foreſt, they 
did not return, The loſs of them put all 
the country of Plaifance into tears. They 
at firſt concluded to burn the mother of 
the ſheaths alive; that attempt had been in 
: vake 5 
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vain; for the ſorcerers of thoſe days did not 
ſuffer themſelves to be burnt, as at this 
time. The preſident of the council, a man 
of ſenfe and nence, ſaid it would be 
better to ſend ſome conſiderable perſons 
with each a knife of gold adorned with 
8 ſtones to implore her affiſtance. 

value of the preſent ſeemed moſt likely 
to procure a reſtitution; the knives were 
t into their young? 1 5 r would 
ave had empty ones, t ht all 
the knives in the untverſe. My ram, Niend 
fays the giant then, what are all theſe knives 
and theſe ſheaths to the people of Lom- 
bardy, of whom you talked to me? If 
your greatneſs will give me a moment's pa- 
tience, replied the ram, you ſhall know. 
The witch after having locked up her pre- 
ſent, opened an old cupboard, from whence 
ſhe took a comb and a necklace. The 
comb was in a caſe, and the necklace, of 
poliſhed ſteel, was faſtened by a little pad- 
ock of gold. Take, ſays ſhe to them, and 
carry theſe two things through all the courts 
in the world, till you find a lady beautiful 
enough to unlooſe this necklace, and a 
man ſo accompliſhed, as to draw this comb 
out of its caſe ; till that happens, you can 
never have your defire: That is all, added 
ſhe, that I can do for your maſter's farif- 
faction. The 
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The perſons who were nominated to 
travel throughout the world, till they found 
what they were in ſearch for, had already 
gone through Italy, when they declared 
their arrival and the purport of their jour- 
ney to the king of Lombardy, who then 
kept his court at Mirandola, the capital of 
his country. He was already informed of 
the misfortune of the prince of Plaiſance, 
and of the loſs of Pertharite and the beau- 
tiful Ferandine. He did not doubt but 
his wife had all the beauty requiſite to open 
the padlock, and amidſt the noble youths 
who frequented his court, to find one who 
might be qualified to take the comb out of 
its caſe; but he could not conceive how 
that could remedy the calamity of the fa- 
ther. He made preparations for the re- 
ception of theſe ambaſſadors, who were 
expected to arrive in a few days. The 
queen employed herſelf in bathing, curling 
her hair, and perhaps in painting herſelf; 
for women, whoſe minds arc entirely ſet 
on their beauty, think they cannot do too 
much to heighten it. The confidence ſhe 
had in her own, did not prevent her unea- 
ſineſs at ſeeing that of the princeſs» h much 
taken notice of, although ſhe had tried 
every method to ſpoil it. Her governante 
herſelf (a zealous miniſter of the wicked 

| Celigns 
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deſigns of the jealous queen) went through 
all the city to find out an eng phyſician 
to give her the ſmall-pox. Not finding any 
help this way, ſhe had a mind to out 
an eye, and to ſay it by accident. 
The king intending to meet theſe ambaſ- 
ſadors at ſome diſtance from the city, gave 
orders to all the young lords to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs; he was adored by them, 
but they dared not make their court to 
him, becauſe the queen, who governed with 
a power proportionable to her charms, and 
the fondneſs of the king for her, did not 
approve of it. The prince who had a true 
political genius, diſſembled his reſentment, 
out of reſpect to his father, whom he loved 
with tenderneſs. 

As he was going to mount his horſe, a 
young nobleman approaching him, with 
rears in his cyes, told him not to mount 
the horſe, which was brought for him, be- 
cauſe it was the moſt furious and the moſt 
vicious of all the horſes his father, who was 
one of the queen's equerries, had in his 
ſtables, and who had particularly made 
choice of that horſe, that ſome misfortune 
might happen to him, The prince wiſper- 
ed him in the ear to take no notice of any 


thing that d, and jumped on the 
hos but it _— Ae tear 0 the horſe 


ſaluting 


(40) 
ſaluting him with à terrible kick, before 
che prince was well ſeated in the ſaddle. 
He was the beſt horſeman, and the moſt 
accompliſhed, in every reſpect one ſhould 
ſee, except the handſome Pertharite. This 
reſty animal fle into ſuch a fury, when he 
ſmelt the air of the country, that he did 
nothing but neigh, riſe up an end, ſtart and 
kick about continually ; the prince, who 
was full of fpirit, was determined to tame 

him if poſſibly, he chought he had done 
it, when returning quietly in the midſt of 
the ambaſſadors, and paſſing over the bridge 
of the city, the horſe reared up and leaped 
at once over the parapet, into the river 
where he ſwam, but the prince preſently 
gor to = bank, * with the utmoſt com- 

ure of mind, retir into an nt to 
— his habit. Wn 

The . the queen, and all the court 
were in a place upon the ſcaffolds, 
where they for the ambaſſadors 
to make a trial of the affair in L 
The prince, who was recovered fon M his 
accident, appeared there with more huſtre, 
than the ſun at day-break, and was teceived 


' with the greateſt acclamations, of all me: 


at fte ambaſſadors arrived directly after he 


prince; the queen, den — approaches 
her 


(41) 

her to make their compliment, told tlie 
prince, that it was a joke for him to take 
io bad a time to bathe himſelf, and aſked 
him if he found the water good. 

apes of her court applau 
opened their villanous mouths, and burſt 
out a laughing. This ill-natured raillery 
of the queen. continued, till the law the 
princeſs arrive; as ſoon as ſhe appeared, 
every body began to murmur, and to weep z 
the courtiers were enraged, without 

to diſcover it, and the ambaſſadors did not 
know what to think of it, when, they ſaw 


p 
was dreſſed to the beſt advantage, 
ſhone all over with precious ſtones. They 

this was matter for tri> 
umph; and they rejoiced fufficiently at it: 
but the ladies of the palace to render it 
en eee 


(42) 
the ſorrowful princeſs was obliged to plac 


berſelf by the queen. 


The king, who kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground, was ready to die with ſhame 
and compaſſion, and having neither reſo- 
lution to ſhow the queen: his juſt reſent- 
ment, nor to ſtay; addreſſing himſelf to the 
ambaſſadors, he ſaid, that there was no 
room for him who was the moſt ordinary 
of men, to pretend to the glory of an ad- 
venture, which belonged to the moſt hand- 
ſome, and, having ordered his fon to take 
his place, retired. 

The prince, without looſing time, or- 
dered the trials to begin, they preſented, 
by his order, the comb to the queen's gen- 
man of the horſe, and he not being able 
to draw it out of the caſe, he examined 
him, when he confeſſ d the bad deſigns he 
had, of. cauſing the prince to be killed. The 
people ſtruck with horror at his crime a- 
gainſt his maſter, ſtoned him, in ſpite of 
of the prince's deſire to ſave him, in re- 
ſpect to his ſon, and notwithſtanding it was 
in the queen's preſence. The padlock was 
then preſented to the'governante of the prin- 
ceſs, who in vain flung herſelf on her knees, 
to aſk for fayour; ſhe could not open it, be- 
ing more ugly, if poſſible, than ſhe was wick- 
ed; the prince, without regarding his ſtep- 


mother, 
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ſhe 
ſhould be burnt alive at the other end of 
the city, that ſhe might not infe& the af- 
ſembly. This ſpeedy juſtice was accom- 
pined by de df-ol the peo- 
ple, except the queen's ladies, d aeg 
a miſerable and pitiful countenance. 

The prince having commanded ſilence, 
ordered them to continue their trials. He 
told them, that no body need fear any 
chaſtiſement, if they did —— ſucceed, that 
he had only begun with theſe two miſera- 


ble wretches, to give . E 


of confeſſing them crimes, that 
this 


puniſh them. 

The ambaſſadors acknowledged 
ſpeech to be full of wiſdom and prudence. 
The queen, who had neyer heard him 
ſpeak in ſuch a tone in her preſence, was 
entirely at a loſs. The prince commanded 
all the ladies of attire to go and dreſs and 
adorn his ſiſter, becoming her age and rank, 
e their eee 
lives. They obeyed him; the princeſs re- 
turned ſo elegant and ſo brilliant, that it 
was not perceivable that they had cut off 
half her hair. All the men attempted: in 
vain to pull the comb out of the caſe, and 
it was a pleaſure to ſee the continual ſhout- 


ings 


(44) 
ings of 'the people, when the necklace was 
preſented) to the queen's ladies. She trcok 
it at loſt herſchf,, and opened it. after ſome 
efforts, but it ſhut again in an inſtant, with 
a noiſe ſo frightful, ſhe fell backwards 
and was carried away as dead. There were 
none "Jef. now: bur the prince and his 
charming ſiſter, and the ſurrouful ambai- 
fadors had already reckoned upon carrying 
back their comb, and their necklace, but 
the prince had no ſooner touched the caſe, 
but the comb came out of it felt, and the 
necklace . opened for the princeſs without 
ſnutting again. A thouſand ſhauts broke out 
at the jame time, which would have con- 
tinued a long time had it not been for an 
earthquake, which ſhook all the city, and 
was ſucceeded by a ſtorm of hail and light- 
ning, which diſperſed all the aſſembly. But 
it was in vain they ſought for the prince 


2 — they diſappeared the moment 
ed. There was an univerſal ſor- 
row — 


the kingdom, when this 
neus ſpread. The king would admit of 
no conſolation, and the courtiers putti 
on mourning, diſperſed themſelves to ſee 
them every where. But that which will 


moſt ſurpriſe your greatneſs is, that the 


fictions. 


deſpair of the queen exceeded all other af- 


The 
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„ r 
and princeſs, changed into 
a tenderneſs ſo violent, chat ſhe — 
hair off her head, when ſhe was informed 
that they were Joſt, ſke — 2. 
king to come ta ſee her, that ſhe — 
his on, for inſtead of 2 amd 
„which the always ker 
heart how end th hg her imagina- 
tion repreſented him to her, as the moſt 
amiable, and the moſt worthy of eſteem of 
all men. Burt the king, who did not doubt, 
but ſhe had caufed his children to be de- 
ſtroyed by ſome treachery although he 
had always had the weakneſs to love her, 
far from wanting to puniſh her, would have 
puniſhed himſelf for this weakneſs, and 
made a vow never to ſee her.. 

But while all this paſſed at court, let us 
ſee a little what became of the prince' and 
That is very well, ſays the giant, 
for you have lead me-round with a ſtory 
of — and changes of temper, and yet 
you make no ſuch great account of the Tots 
of theſe two marmouſets ; for I imagine 
that this was ſuch another _ im- 
pertinent prig, as the prince of Oh! 
with what could I cut out his ſto» 
mach, and tear out his heart, if 1 could 
find him, — as. 


— — 


E 


far ſince, 

upon me, 
what is become him. 
is, that you promiſed me that I ſhould one 
A ſee h 


ay im, yes, I did. promiſe you, re- 
plies the ram, and- then re his hi- 
ſtory. | bes; 

This ſtorm which had diſperſed all the 
company on the day of the trials, having 
ſeparated into two different whirlwinds, 
had carried the prince and his ſiſter very far 
from each other, tor theſe ſort of carriages 
go very faſt. The princeſs found herſelf 
in the midſt of a very wild foreſt ; as ſoon 
as ſhe came to heſelf, ſhe perceived the fad 
condition ſhe was in, and all the misfor- 
tunes which could poſſibly befal her in this 
deſert preſented themſelves to her imagi- 
nation. Wherever ſhe caſt her eyes, ſhe 
ſaw nothing but trees and rocks, and their 
echoes were the only anſwers ſhe received 
when ſhe called her brother to her aid. 
She then wandered about through difficult 
„when two great wolves who were 
ſeeking their fortune perceived her, and 
came towards her with their mouths open : 
She looked upon herſelf as already deyour- 
ed, and after a great cry, putting her hand 
before her eyes that ſhe might not ſee the 
horror of ſuch. a death, ſhe lifted up the 
neck- 
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an old caſtle ; this ſight comforted and en- 
livened her, ar a time The was ready to 
fink with wearineſs. She was near 
the caſtle, when a fox whiter than ſnow 
croſſed the road ſhe was in, and turned 
back to put himſelf in her way. Heſtopped 
ſeven or eight times near her, and ſhe look - 
ed at him with the utmoſt attention; ſhe 
could not but gaze at him, for it was im- 
poſſible to ſee him without being charmed 
with him. rey? 

Oh! cries ont the giant, the white fox 1s 
come at laſt; I am truly very glad of it, 
for I gave him over for loſt, from the time 
you puzzled my brain with other things, 
though, perhaps this may be as little to the 
purpoſe. Well! what did they do, after 
ſo much looking at one another? The prin- 
ceſs, replied the ram, immediately hid her 
necklace for fear of frightening the fox; 
ſhe would not upon any account have loſt 
fight of him, for, beſides that lively and 
fine air that foxes hate in their plyfiog! 
nomy, he had ſomething pecyharly ſtrik+ 
ing in his aſpect, and had ſomething that 
was noble in him in other reſpe&s. Ilie 
- approached him to ſee if he would fuffer 

her to lay hold of him, or at leaſt to fol- 
low him to the caftle, but he would do nei- 
ther the one or the other, and ran another 


way; 


having followed him 5 
— more cloſely than her ſtrength 


a kind of a little — — the 
bank of a river, in _ moſt pleaſant place 
in the world; the fox went in there, fear 
and uncertainty with-held the princeſs a mo- 
ment, but the deſire ſhe had to follow this 
lovely fox, ſuperceded all other conſidera- 
tions She entered then, and the white 
fox, who was politeneſs itſelf, having re- 
ceived her at the gate, took the bot- 
tom of her petticoat between his teeth, 
and in ſpite of all ſhe. could do, carried 
her acroſs the court to the beſt 
ment in the palace. He mugs A ſer 
her down on a ſettee, for there was n 
wanting there, and ſeeing her dear Reynar 
at her = who looked at her with great 
derneſs, ſhe forgot not only the OC — 
fatigues ſhe had gone through, but ſne would 
have left all the world to have continued 
always there, where we will leave them, if 
you pleaſe, to return to the prince her bro- 
ther. If that is the caſe, ſays Seignor Mou- 
as tg reckon I ſhall * ſee her or the 
white fox any more, for you zle m 
Vor. I. . D* Am brain 
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brain in leading me about from one place 
to another. Cannot you finiſn what con- 
cerns them before you run after another? 
That cannot be, replies the ram, but 1 
can eafily conclude the tale for a little 
while, if you are tired. The giant, who was 
not inclined to ſleep, would not conſent to 
that, and the ram ſent on with his hif- 


ye excellence will be ſo good as to 
remember, that when one of the whirlwinds 
rook up the princeſs of Lombardy and 
carned her into the middle of the wood, 
the other had ſet the prince, her brother, 
upon the banks of the ſea; he walked there 
a great pace, his mind being taken up 
with the novelty of the adventure, and the 
remembrance of what had paſſed the ſame 
day at the court of the king his father. As 
he had ſeen there no other objects bur 
what deſerved either to be hated or forgot, 


he could but think of a ſiſter, abandoned 


by the weakneſs of a father, to all the 
cruchies of a mother-in-law, now ſet againſt 
her, more than ever, by the honour ſhe had 
carried away from her. Theie melancholy 
thoughts dwelt in his mind along while, 
as he walked to the foot of a rock, which 
riſing inſenſibly from the bank, advanced 
into the fea. He aſcended to the top of it 
without 
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631 
without knowing what he was about; when 
he was there, he had a very extenſive view 
on every ſide; on the back of him, 
an uncultivated deſert; but Jlook- 
ing toward the ſea, he ſaw a great way off 
an iſland, which ſeemed to be the moſt 
charming abode in the world. He could 


not keep his eyes off it; it ſtruck E 
$ 


into his mind, that the princeſs, his ſiſter, 
might be there. Preſently after he looked 
on this thought as a meer viſion, neyer- 
theleſs it continually returned upon his 
mind. The top of the rock was covered 
with moſs, and graſs ; he laid himſelf down 
upon the graſs, leaning his head on a tuft 
moſs, and ſuftaining it with one of his 
hands, kept his eyes fixed on that part 
of the ſea, till he fell into a deep Number. 
Ar length, excepting his face not being 
bathed 1n tears, he was pretty near in the 
ſame ſituation with the amorous prince of 
Noiſy, when he ufed to come to look at 
the caſte of the Druid, after this firſt meet- 
ing with the daughter of the Druid, The 
giant, who was almoſt aſleep, ſtarting up 
at this, what, fays he, this curſed puppet, 
after having had the infolence to affront 
me, does he ſtill love Alia? I tell you, my 
friend, ſays he to the ram, if ever he re- 
turn I will flee him alive, ſtuff his ſkin 
D 2 with 
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with ſtraw, and ſend it to his miſtreſs. That 
will be preſently, replied the ram, for 1 
tell you he has no averſion toward you, but 
let us leave this ſubject, which we will re- 
ſume another time, and return to the prince 
of Lombardy. 

He looked then very attentively on this 
iſle, the ground of which ſeemed to be co- 
vered with a charming verdure, and en- 
riched with a thouſand flowering ſhrubs. 
He could not help admiring it, till the 
darkneſs of the night deprived him of the 
ſight of it. Quitting the ſhore, and ad- 
vancing as far as he could into land, with- 
out finding any habitations, he ſtopped in 
a wood, where he found but indifferent ac- 
commodation, and paſſed the night as well 
as he could. As ſoon as day appeared, 
his firſt attention was to look out for a path 
that would lead him to his father's court, 
not doubting but the princeſs, his ſiſter, 


had need enough of his preſence there ; 


but it ſtill run in his mind that ſhe was 


in this iſle. This imagination appeared to 


him, as ridiculous as at firſt ; neverthe- 
leſs he returned to the ſea ſhore, walked 
there ſome time, and when he wanted to 
aſcend to the top of the rock again to ſee 
this agreeable iſle, he could not find the 
path which had led him to it the day be- 


fore. 


he immediately judged it to 
be the voice of a woman, and went through 
the moſt dangerous and difficult places, to 
get at the — 5 this — — ſing- 
ing was (for this rock advanced into the 
2 at laſt having gone almoſt round, he 
deſcended into a more even ſpot of ground, 
and thought himſelf to be not above eight 
or ten ſteps from the perſon who ſung ; 
— he could not ſee her, it ſeemed 
to him as if ſhe was hid behind ſome nook 
of the rock; he went there in great haſte, 
with as little noiſe as poſlible, when he 
ſaw, near the place, where he wanted to 
go, the ſkin of a great fiſh newly ſtretch- 
ed out on the ſand. This object filled him 
with horror; he made ſome noiſe in return- 
ing haſtily to avoid this diſagreeable ſight; 
and that moment heard ſomething jump 
into the ſea, which made him return, but 
he ſaw-no more of the ſkin. Then he ad- 
vanced to the place where he had heard 
the ſinging, but found no body there, and 
his ſurpriſe was increaſed when he faw the 
fineſt baths in the world: They were con- 
trived in a grotto at the foot of a rock, 


which was not indebted to nature alone for 
D 3 its 
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its beauty, for it was covered all over with 
marble, and the inſide where they bathed 
was ebony lined with gold. 

He did not know what to make of all 
this, although he ſtaid there till night; he 
paſſed that night, as he had the former, ly- 
ing in the open air, and ſupporting himſelf 
with wild fruits. This was not a pleaſant life 
for a young prince, but that was the leaſt 
of his trouble. He returned every day to 
the ſea ſhore, without ſeeing or hearing any 
thing; at laſt he found the path which leads 
to the top of the rock; he made the beſt 
of his way up, and reviewed again with 
pleaſure that charming iſland. He had 
iearcely got up, before he heard the ſame 
voice which had charmed him before; he 
immediately came down; and as ſoon as he 
got within three ſteps of the grotto, he ſaw 

this bloody ſkin again; he was now more 
turpriſed than the firſt time; and making a 
noiſe, he immediately ſaw a monſtrous 
jump into the ſea, and this frightful ſkin 
diſappeared. He found the grotto in the 
ſame ſtate it was before, only the hollow 
full of water; he put in his hand, and 
finding it lukewarm, concluded it was made 
uſe of for a bath; but he could not com- 
prebend what this fiſh was who caſt her ſkin 
wo go into the bath, and who fung fo me- 

lodiouſly. 
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lodiouſly. He returned to the place from 
whence the fiſh had jumped into the fea, 
and took notice, that the ſurface of the 
water had a track yet left on it, which led 
toward the land. 

The next day he put himſelf in ambu- 
cade behind the rock, which formed the 
entrance into the grotto, to endeavour to 
diſcover what this fiſh was. He kept his 
eyes fixed on the iſland, imagining that 
this animal would come from ce, 
when he ſaw a little boat with a ſail; as it 
advanced nearer the ſhore his curioſity in- 
creaſed, and the odject ſeemed to dimi- 
niſh; this made him go out of his am- 
buſcade, not to loſe ſight of it. When it 
had floated pretty near the bank, inſtead 
of making ſtrait to the entrance of the 
grotto, it turned itſelf to go on ſhore fur- 
ther off, He went to the ſea ſhore, and 
ſaw that inſtead of coming to land, this 
wonderful creature only ranged along the 
coaſt advancing toward him. 

As ſoon as it came near enough for the 
prince to diſtinguiſh what it was, he ſaw 
the fineſt creature in the univerſe in a ſe 
ſhell, who holding with one hand the end of 
a great white fail, faſtened at the other end 
to this wonderful chariot, made to go at its 
Pleaſure by the affiſtance of the Zephyrs. 
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The prince flung himſelf upon his knees, 
not doubting but it was the goddeſs Thetis 
who ſailed upon the water, nothing ſo much 
reſembled all the portraits which are made 
of her and her equipage, except that this 
Thetis he now ſaw was not ſo fair nor ſo 
naked as they generally repreſented that 
goddeſs. | | 
The prince of Lombardy ſtill upon his 
knees before this divinity, would have 
kept a hundred eyes fixed on her if he had 
had them ; ſhe ſtopped juſt oppoſite to him, 
for what reaſon he could not tell, if it was 
not that the attention of the prince and his 
perſon were not diſpleaſing to her. He 
ſoon perceived he had loſt his liberty, for 
admiration and love had entirely took poſ- 
ſeſhon of him at the ſame time, and ſo de- 
_ that he was all in a maze, and 
weated very much. He took out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe his face, and in pulling it 
out, he let the comb and its caſe fall. 
This beauty no ſooner perceived it, but 
ſhe ſet up a great cry, and approached as if 
ſhe was coming on ſhore ; but the prince 
all in confuſion, that a thihg ſo unbecom- 
g a hero, ſhould come out of his pocket, 
flung himſelf immediately upon the ground 
quite provoked at this indignity. She then 
ſet up a cry more ſhrill and louder * be- 
ore, 
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fore, and without any ceremony turnin 
her back, failed toward the iſland, and diſ- 
appeared. He was ſenſibly affected, all 
his deſires centered in this iſland, and not 
ſeeing any boat to carry him thither, he re- 
ſolved to attempt the adventure of Lean- 
der. He began then to undreſs himſelf for 
this trial, when he heard on the top of the 
rock cries. and groanings, ſuch as dogs 
make when they are ſick, he lift up his 
eyes and ſaw the white fox, who ſitting up 
on his hind legs, continued his cnes, and 
made many motions with his fore paws to- 
ward the iſland. 

The prince looked on him attentively, 
while a little boat which was ſent from the 
iſland at the cries and ſigns of the white 
fox, came with full fail toward the ſhore, the 
fox deſcended, and as ſoon as he ſaw the 
prince, he gave two or three leaps for joy, 
and put himſelf in a poſture to kiſs his 
hands, and to lick his feet ; bur the prince, 
who from the firſt ſight loved and eſteemed 
him, would not permit it. 

While theſe civilities paſſed on both ſides, 

the boat came on ſhore; the white for 
made a fign to the prince to take up his 
clothes that he had pulled off, and to en- 
ter with him into the boat (this was what 
had been fo ardently wiſhing for) bur be- 
E 5 fore 
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the comb running in his mind, he took it 
out of his packet in anger, and went to- 
fling it into the fea, when R ſet up 
a diſmal cry, and taking him hold by the 
lleeves, held his arms with all his might, 
and would not Jet go his hold, till the 
prince had put the comb and its caſe in his 

ket. The boat ſet off with them, and 
led of its own accord, but they had not 
from the ſhore, 
the 
A man on horſe- 
back, who ſeemed to be followed by many 
others, advancing to the brink of the ſea, 
bent his bow, and with an arrow pierced 
the white fox quite through. He fetched 
a great ſigh, and caſting his eyes, with a 
fad look upon the prince, ſhut them as if 
he was never to open them more. The 
prince was as much ſhocked, as if the ar- 
— had wounded —_— jg _— at- 
tending to any t ut his s and re- 
ſentment, he dung mel into the ſea to 
revenge the death of poor Reynard. He 
was ſoon on ſhore, but found nobody, and 
was grieved at the diſappointment of his 
revenge, by miſſing the track of the mur- 
derer on account of the great number 12 
roc 
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to the contrary, and he ſaw that he laughed 
at every thing that had been done hitherto, 
therefore his advice was to endeavour to 
ſurpriſe him with his daug _ By what 
ſtratagem ? ſays the Why anſwers 
the ram, your greatn ſhould let him know 
that you are ſorry for what reſentment you 
have hitherto ſhown, that you have too 
much tenderneſs for his daughter, and too 
much reſpe& for him, to perſiſt in con- 
quering them by force of arms ; and being 
more willing he ſhould be indebted to your 
love and ſervices for a peace, of which you 
are deſirous, you will order your 
to retire, and leave him at full liberty, on 
condition nevertheleſs in conſideration of 
the expences of the war, and to recom- 
pence my ſervices, the pretty Alia with her 
ſnowy white hands ſhall gild my two horns 
and four feet, with the ſame gold which the 
Druid, her father, keeps under the ſtatue 
of Cleopatra. Ah! ſays the giant, what 
is that you ſay, that you want to be gilded? 
Your greatneſs 1s too much in a hurry, re- 
pled the ram, don't you ſee that as ſoon as 
you have ſent me as a paſſport, I ſhall be 
near the Druid, and as his enchantments 
depend upon his life, I ſhall take my op- 
28 ty to thruſt my two horns into his 

„and * killed — nothing * 
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be more eaſy than for me to open the gate 
of the caſtle, and ſo make you maſter of 
his daughter and all his treaſures. The 
generous Moulineau did not oppoſe a pro- 
ject ſo full of blackneſs and infamy, he 
would only make ſome little alteration that 
the ram might not have the honour of it 
alone. He imagined then that the better 
way to deceive the Druid would be to ſend 
a herald inſtead of a trumpeter. The ram 
ap in ecſtaſy of admiration at this 
inſtance of prudence and vivacty. The 
affair being reſolved on according to this 
laſt advice, while the herald was a gettin 
ready, and they were making out his dif, 
patches, the giant deſired his favourite to 
reſume the hiſtory of the white fox, which 
he did after this manner. 

The prince remained alone on the ſea 
ſhore, as I have already told you, he had 
never had his mind full of ſo many diffe- 
rent agitations, nor his heart ſo penetrated 
with tenderneſs and affliction. He could 
not reſolve to quit thoſe banks on which he 
had been witneſs of ſo many extraordinary 
events; the fox, the nymph, and the faſh, 
occupied his thoughts by turns, without 
being able to comprehend what was be- 
come of them. All that he could tell was, 


that he never felt ſo much love for any one 
| as 
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as for this nymph, ſo much horror as at this 
fiſh, and ſo much friendſhip as he bore to 
the memory of the unfortunate fox. The 
approach of night and ſome flaſhes of light- 
ning whichthreatned an approaching ſtorm, 
mterrupted his revieres, and obliged him 
to ſeek a place where he might get under 
cover. He did not know of any place 
more commodious than the grotto of the 
baths, it appeared to him illuminated withy 
a great number of lights, and when he was 
near it, he heard the ſame voice which he 
had heard twice before ; he moved along 
as ſoftly as he could to the entrance of the 
grotto ; he then ſtopt ſhort for fear of in- 
ting the ſweeteſt voice he had ever 
heard ; he was fo near her and fo attentive 
to the words of the fong, that he did not 
loſe one word of it; the purport of which 
was: Prince, for whom I feel the darts 
of a new fire, if you would not have them un- 
happily extinguiſhed, favour me with a few 
eombings with your comb, when you find 
me in the water ; and though nothing is 
more fine than my ſkin when I bathe, if 
you love me burn it.“ Theſe words flat- 
tering to his hopes, though obſcure, ſo in- 
creaſed his curioſity, that he haſtily entered 
the grotto, but reſolved, if he found the 
charming finger, only to execute half her 

will; 
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him, but he was more ſo when he faw the 
bath covered with a pavilion of white ſattin 
laced all over with ſheaths embroidered 
with gold, he examined every thing with 
attention and 2 when he cl. ad 
under vilion utter a 

wy theſe <>. ay 

Prince, Iam her that you love, and ſhe 
that loves you, do every thing that I tell 
you, however difficult it may appear ; be 
not afraid in any adventure, as it may 
cauſe you to loſe me for ever, if when this 
E opens you ſhould diſcover the leaſt 
car.” Me! fear! cried he. In a moment 
the pavilion opened, and he had liked to 
have dropt down dead at the object which 


preſented itſelf to his fight ; a head of a 


crocodile with an open mouth appcared 2 
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of the bath, and ſeemed to advance toward 
him. He did not ſtir, but he ſweated great 
drops, and his heart was in a palpitation. 
Nevertheleſs he kept his eyes fixt on this 
frightful head, but having ſhut its mouth, 
it lifted it up, and diſcovered the fineſt vi- 
ſage that ever was ſeen, and then he knew 
it to be the nymph whom he adored. This 
head however which lifted itſelf above the 
nymph's, as a kind of ray, had on an ugly 
head-dreſs, and managed its front, &c. fo 
extremely well, that there was not a hair 
belonging to her to be ſeen, It did not ſig- 
nify, all the horror of the prince diſffipated 
when thoſe fine eyes turned toward him, 
and falling upon his knees to adore her in 

the moſt reſpectful manner; he was juſt 
ing to ſpeak to her, when the nymph thus 
addreſſed him: O prince, what are you 
doing ? The moments are precious, why 
don't you comb me? Comb her! ſays he 
to himſelf, ah ! how? The nymph appear- 
ed irritated at this delay ; he then took his 
comb, and thinking to pull it out of its 
cafe at once, he perceived with ſurpriſe that 
it would only come out by little and little, 
and that not without great difficulty. But 
in proportion as it came out, the head of 
the crocodile turned itſelf back, and diſco- 
vered the fineſt hair in the world, When 
> 
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the comb was half out, the head diſap- 
and the prince then faw the nymph 

in all her charms ; the tranſports of joy 
which he felt gave him new vigour to draw 
out the — 7 believing ſhe had need 
enough of being combed after having borne 
this wretched head. He ſaw that in pro- 
portion as the comb came out of the caſe, 
the nymph came out of the water. Snow 
or alabaſter would have appeared yellow 
near that object who now preſented herſelf 
to his eyes, but this dazling whiteneſs was 
nothing yet in compariſon of the graces 
which accompanied all theſe beauties : Her 
ſhoulders and the half of her arms were 
out of water; and it was worth while to 
ſee what efforts the prince made againſt his 
comb in favour of the reſt. But the nymph 
faid to him, it is enough, let it alone, your 
comb and its caſe, and burn my ſkin di- 
rectly. Me! cried he, I burn your ſkin ! 
I had rather that my ſkin, body, a6 all 
the world too, ſhould be reduced to aſhes 
than this beautiful ſkin ſhould be but only 
ſcratched by him who adores you. I do 
not doubt your love, anſwers” the nymph, 
but this is not a time to waſte in niceties, 
the only queſtion now is to obey me; if 
you are diſappointed now you loſe me for 
ever ; for know that I am not to a -- 
eſſed 
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ſeſſed by any one but him who ſhall burn 
my ſkin. The prince could not reſolve to 
put it in execution, and while pity, love, 
and obedience diſputed in his heart, the 
nymph bid him adieu: The pavilion ſhut 
and encloſed her in it, and all the lights 
went out. | 

Then the prince repented he had not 
burnt ſome little part of this fine ſkin, to 
which he ſhould have done a little harm ; 
it is true, but then he would have received 
a very great benefit. He was reſolved to 
repair his fault the firſt opportunity, and to 
hinder any perſon preventing him, he placed 
himſelf at the entrance of the grotto to 
wait there for the day. A moment after 
he got there a new light ſtruck out, he be- 
leved it was the 2 lighted up afreſh ; 
but it was a fire that was kindled under the 
further trees of the foreſt which extended 
toward the river, he run to take a firebrand 
from it, when at the firſt ſtep that he made, 
he ſaw the ſkin of a fiſh : The fame horror 
ſeized him at this view as before, and he 
was provoked to meet this frightful object 
again; he took it up, and tranſported with 
anger, cried out : For thy deteſtable ſkin 
which bears fo little reſemblance to that of 
the nymph I adore, you ſhall be burnt, and 
running with all his might toward the place 
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where the fire was, he ſaw a woman ſitti 
down, who no ſooner perceived him ch 
with this frightful object, then ſhe ſer up a 
great cry, and ran quite frighted to the 
thickeſt part of the foreſt. The prince caſt 
the ſkin into the fire, which as ſoon as he 
had done, you would have thought a mine 
charged with a hundred thouſand weight of 
powder had been blown up, the 
fo frightful. After this 


was 
exploit he ſeized 
on a firebrand, and returned with all dili- 


gence to his poſt; his firebrand was uſe- 
leſs, he found all the candles lighted again, 
the bath — but he neither ſaw 
the pavilion nor n h ; he began ra 
deſpair, not doubting 3 lover leſs 
tender, after having combed and burnt her 
ſufficiently, had took her away with him 
for his recom b 

He went like a madman to run after her, 
without knowing whither he was going , 
he roved up and down the foreſt withour 
ſeeing any body. The day to break 
when he got to the place where the fire had 
been ki he wanted to ſee if any thin 
remained of that frightful ſkin, which 
cauſed ſo much noſe, but there was no- 
thing left but the aſhes ; but how was he 
ſurpriſed to find the necklace juſt by! This 
fight gave him joy, not doubting but the 

princeſa 
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princeſs his ſiſter was the perſon who was 
preſerved in the wood, he made haſte to 
the place from whence he had ſeen her 
run, without giving himſelf any trouble 
about the necklace; and met her return- 
ing back in haſte. It would take up 
too much of your time, if I was to tell 
ou the mutual joy there was at their meet- 
ing, their careſſes, and the tender expreſ- 
ſions that paſſed between them; they did 
not omit to tell all the uneaſineſs they had 
felt upon each other's account. They fat 
down at the foot of a great tree to relate 
all that had befel them. The prince hav- 
ing related all that had happened about 
the nymph and the grotto, forgot, by good 
fortune, that which had happened to him 
with the white fox, finiſhed his talc, 
and it was well, for the princeſs having re- 
lated her misfortunes to the place where 
we left off, purſued the thread of her ſtory 
in this manner. 

O! my dear brother, if you had known 
the charms of this fox, it had been im- 
poſſible but you muſt have loved him, his 
cares and his diligence concerning me 
had ſomething in them that was ſuperna- 
tural, he ſcemed to divine my thoughts 
ſo well, as to prevent my wiſhes; I ſpeak 
nothing but the truth, when I ſay nm. 
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ed never to be ſeparated from him, I was fo 
much afraid of it, that my firſt care was to 
hide from him my necklace, which had cauſed 
all the beaſts to run away. The little pa- 
lace where we were was 4 with 
ens, grottos, and ntains, fox 
— me thither, when he imagined 
that I had an mclination to walk, and in 
theſe walks, although he could not ſpeak 
to me, he underſtood all that I ſaid, and 
found means to make me comprehend, that 
he was tranſported with joy at the good 
will I bore him; nevertheleſs he ſeemed 
ro me to aſk ſomething by his looks and 
by his ſuppliant behaviour; I was ve 
much vexed at not being able to find out 
whathe wanted of me, 2 have given 
him my life, at laſt it was cleared up to 
my unhappineſs, I had hid the necklace in 
a buſh at the end of the garden, the white 
fox had perceived it in one of our walks, and 
far from being afraid of it, as the other 
beaſts were, he quitted me, and gave a 
1ump upon it; but as ſoon as he had touch- 
edit, the necklace cloſed with the ſame noiſe 
it had made in the hands of the queen: 
At this the, poor fox ſtarted back, and then 
leapt over the garden wall, and I have 
never ſeen him fince. I went to take up 
this hateful necklace, and which I ſhould 
have 
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have let remain where it was, if I had not 
remembered it was neceſſary for me in the 
woods to guard me againſt other beaſts. 
From that fatal day, although I have wan- 


dered inceſſantly through the woods, rocks, 


and precipices, with infinite pains, the great- 
eſt of my misfortunes has always been, that 
I could not find again my faithful and 
eſteemed fox. Night came upon me ſud 


denly yeſterday at the e where I had 


lighted this fire, near which you frighted 


me with this horrible ſkin, and as ſoon as 
I got rid of the ſurpriſe, which the terrible 
noiſe which I heard, as I went from the 
fire put me in, I returned as faſt as I 
could to recover the necklace which I had 
forgot in my fright. 
After finiſhing her tale, the princeſs beg- 
ged of her brother to go with her to this 
2 which he complied with, but their 
earch was to no purpole; ſhe was not fo 
vexed about it, as ſhe had been before the 
meeting with her brother, becauſe his pre- 
ſence protected her againſt thoſe dangers, 
the virtue of the chain had hither done; 
and reckoning upon the complaiſance and 
friendſhip of the prince for her, my dear 
brother, ſays ſhe to him, ſqueezing his 
hand and weeping, I acknowledge to you 
the greatneſs of my folly, I cannot hive 
without 
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without this white fox, and if you will not 
be fo good, as to accom me to ſeek 
him every where, I ſhall die with grief. 

The prince of Lombardy could not for- 
_ 


bear weeping, when he tho 
his ſiſter would feel, when ſhe knew 
fate of poor Reynard, and not willing 
to give her any uneaſineſs, he mentioned 
nothing of it to her, and promiſed her e- 
very thing ſhe defired, provided ſhe would 
ſpend the reſt of the day on the ſea ſhore. 
The princeſs could ſcarcely be brought to 
conſent to it, ſo deſirous was ſhe to go to 
ſearch for the white fox. The grotto of 
the baths was the place ſhe propoſed to 
ſearch for him in, after they had looked for 
him all thereabouts. Upon entering there 
the princeſs was aſtoniſhed at the wonderful 
things ſhe ſaw there, although her brother 
had acquainted her before with them; and 
while ſhe was ed in viewing them, 
the prince climbed up to the top of a rock, 
and looking round about him as far as he 
could view, both on ſea and land, but nei- 
ther ſea or land offered to his ſight what he 
ſought after. This place ſeemed as if made 
on purpoſe for meditation, ſo that the head 
of the crocodile returning on his mind, 
and the idea of the nymph ſucceeding it, 
made him burft out into this — 

What 
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What is become, ſaid he, of that ado- 
rable figure I ſaw under ſo many different 
forms! And what are become of thoſe fa- 
vourable ſentiments ſhe ſo generouſly a- 
vowed for me! What! becauſe I would 
not burn her ſkin, ſhe diſappeared; but, 
cried he, all of a ſudden, ſuppoſing I had 
burnt this horrible ſkin, what would ſhe 
have faid! This thought made him re- 
collect himſelf as from a dream, and con- 
vinced him of his firſt error; yes, continued 
he, this ſkin was what ſhe wanted to get 
rid of. Upon my word, ſays the giant, I 
ſhould have been miſtaken, as well as him; 
how comes it, that this ſtupid toad did not 
tell him that it was her other ſkin? But 
finiſh your tale, for to ſpeak freely, I begin 
to be a little tired. 

The prince, ſays the ram, perſuaded en- 
tirely whe new reflections which he made, 
that he had performed a part of this nymph's 
orders without ſo much as dreaming of it, 
could not comprehend for what reaſon ſhe 
did not allow him to perform the reſt. For 
example, ſaid he, in taking the comb, and 
pulling it out as eaſily as on the day of trial; 
if this queen of my heart was here, I would 
comb her better than ever ſhe had been 
combed all her life. Juſt as he had ſaid 
theſe words, he thought he heard ſome 
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body crying out in the wood, and going, 
toward the place from whence the cries 
proceeded, he ſaw a woman run very ſwiftly 
to ſave herſelf from a man on horſeback 
who purſucd her ; although he was at a 

at diſtance he perceived the man to 
— a bow in his hand, and concluding 
him to be the murderer of the white fox, 
and the woman whom he purſued to 
want immediate aſſiſtance, he ran into the 
wood. The cries of the woman were his 
guide, for he had loſt ſight of her as he 
came down from the rock, the deſire of 
—y her and revenging the death of the 
white tox, ſeemed to have given him wings, 
but he would ſoon have been up with them, 
if he had not made quite ſo much haſte. 
The difficulty of the paths had cauſed the 
woman to fall down, and the man had 
alighted, taken her in his arms, and was 
going to lift her on his horſe, when the 
prince arrived. The beauty of her perſon 
{truck him at firſt fight, but he was prodi- 
giouſly ſurpriſed when he found her to be 
the queen his mother-in-law, not knowing 
her diſpoſition was fo much altered for the 
better, the remembrance of her cruelties 
and hatred againſt his ſiſter and him, made 
him begin to repent of his coming to her 
aſſiſtance. Nevertheleſs being of a gene- 

Vor. I. j* rous 
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rous diſpoſition, he diſengaged her from 
her raviſher, and clapping his hand to his 
ſword, he was going to revenge the injury 
done her, and the death of his friend the 
white fox, had not the queen with- held 
him, telling him it was the archduke of 
Plaiſance: He was in no doubt of it after 
he had examined him, for he was the moſt 
ſavage archduke in the world. His beard 
was long, his hair hanging about him, his 
looks wild, and his cloaths all in tatters. 
The queen falling upon her knees, em- 
braced the prince, afking his pardon for 
the injuſtice ſhe had done him, and con- 
jured him to come with her to the aſſiſtance 
of the king her huſband, whom this curſed 
archduke had wounded with an arrow. 
The prince tranſported with anger at this 
melancholy news, returned to kill him not- 
withſtanding his madneſs, but he had re- 
mounted his horſe, during this diſcourſe 
with the queen, and was in ſearch of ſome 
new adventure. While the queen and the 
prince went on, in great hafte toward the 
place where the king was, ſhe told the 
prince how her heart had been changed on 
a ſudden toward all the royal family ; that 
the king her ſpouſe not liking to be with 
her, had left the court to ſeek his children ; 


that gneved at the departure of her huſ- 
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band, ſhe had followed him without equi- 
page or attendants, but not being able to 
find either huſband or children, ſhe had 
conſulted the mother of the ſheaths, who 
had conducted her to the iſland of ſheaths, 
where ſhe had ſeen the moſt beautiful but 
unfortunate princeſs in the world, ſince ſhe 
was obliged by an enchantment every day 
to take the form of a marine monſter ; 
that the day ſhe came a great ſkin appeared 
before her, which it was impoſſible to with- 
ftand ; that the horror of it was worſe than 
a thouſand deaths, and that nevertheleſs ſhe 
was forced to wrap herſelf up in it when 
ſhe flung herſelf into the ſea. 

The prince tranſported with admiration 
and joy could not forbear embracing the 
queen when ſhe came to this part of her 
ſtory, and falling on his knees, in his turn, 
he conjured the queen to conduct him to 
the iſland where this adorable princeſs was. 
I ſought after you for that purpoſe, replied 
The, but you luckily met me, but ſtill we 
have done nothing without we can find your 
ſiſter, for on her being preſent as well as 
you, depends the ſafety of the moſt va- 
luable life in the world. Of whoſe ? ſaid 
the prince, in a fright, the white fox's, re- 
phed the queen, whom we ſhall never more 
lee ahve, The beautiful queen could not 
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refrain from tears at the very thought of 
the death of the white fox, and thus ſhe 
went on : Alas! this poor fox uſed to viſit 
us from time to time, and charmed us with 
his behaviour. Yeſterday he made a ſign 
for the ſhallop to be ſent from the iſland, I 
was on the bank waiting for it, the en- 
chanting creature walked there along with 
me, but he would not ſtay till its arrival, 
for all on a ſudden, as if he had awoke out 
of a dream, he gave a great ſcream, and 
glanced from the plain into the ſea, under 
the moſt frightful — that ever was ſeen. 
I lamented him, but I had other ſubjects 
of grief when the ſhallop arrived, and I 
ſaw the poor white fox wallowing in his 
blood at the laſt gaſp. At this ſight I 
made a thouſand moans, and taking him 
in my arms, I carried him gently to the 
palace of the ſheaths, where he is attended 
as if he was in the king's your father. The 
ſurgeons judged his wound to be mortal, 
but the governeſs of the iſtand intereſted 
herſelf in his favour, and fell upon her 
knees to the queen of the oracles ; I liſten- 
ed, and heard her ſay, that if 1 could bring 
the prince and princeſs of Lombardy in 
twenty-four hours into the iſland, the white 
fox would be ſaved, that I had nothing to 
do, but to go into the ſhallop, which would 


carry 
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carry me to this ſhore where I ſhould hear 
ſome news of them. I landed yeſterday in 
the evening, and roved through the foreſt 
to find you; but how was I ſurpriſed to-find 
the king here. I was tranſported with joy, 
he was going immediately to run from me. 
Perceiving his intention, I flung myſelf at 
his feet, and faid ſo many things to con- 
viace him of my repentance and change, 
that he yeilded to that tenderneſs which he 
always had for me; nevertheleſs he ſaid he 
could not reſt where 1 was till he had 
found his cluldren. Then I told him that 
I was in ſearch after you both, and that an 
oracle had told me I ſhould find you; he 
believed me; then I learnt of him what I 
am going to tell you. He told me that the 
archduke your father having eſcaped two 
or three days ago from thoſe who the 
keeping of him, run through the fields, 


and ſhot all he met with arrows. This 


morning as we began to ramble in the fo- 
reſt to ſeek for you, the archduke, who un- 
fortunately followed us, ſhot an arrow into 
the king's ſhoulder, and with another he 
had fixed in his bow was going to kill him, 
but he ſtopped after having ſome time fixed 
his eyes on me, and I judged he would 
treat me in another manner, for he came 
riglit upon me to ſeize me and put me on 
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his horſe. This fright gave me ſo much 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs that he preſently loſt 
fight of me. As he had alighted, the time 
he loſt in remounting his horſe had given 
me greatly the ſtart of him, nevertheleſs 
without your aſſiſtance I had been in his 
wer. 

This relation ſtopt juſt at the place where 
the king was wounded, but they could not 
find him there; this was the cauſe of freſn 
alarms. Pity on one ſide, and duty on the 
other, directed them to lay aſide all other 
uneaſineſs and to ſearch after him ; but 
love more prevailing than all other regards 
oppoſed it. They wiſhed then all kind of 
happineſs to the king, in whatever place he 
was, and ſet out in all haſte toward the 

grotto of the baths, to take thence the 
| princeſs, and then fail to the iſland of 
Sheaths. Upon entering the grotto, they 
found the princeſs ſitting in deſpair, hold- 
ing the head of the king her father upon 
her knees, and waſhing it with her tears; 
ſhe thought he was d-ad, but he had only 
ſwooned away. . His eagerneſs in running 
after the perſon who had wounded him, and 
who wanted alſo to raviſh his wife from 
him, and more than all the loſs of blood 
had fo weakened him, that with all theſe 
things together, it was as much as they 

| could 
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could do to drag him to this | queer to ſcek 
for further help; his weakneſs and ſurpriſe 
had made him loſe his fenſes. Your great- | 
neſs will have the goodneſs to imagine to 
yourſelf the gricfs, cries, and lamentations 
of the ſon and the wife, when they ſaw the 
king in this ſtate, ſo that I need not trouble 
you with them. They brought him to his 
ſenſes again in the ſame manner as the he- 
roes, and pretended deities of romances 
generally are, by flinging cold water on 
them. They ſtopped his blood with ſome 
ome. and then raifing him up they carned 
im to the ſhallop in the iſland, which had 
the civility to come and he along that part 
of the ſhore neareſt the to, As ſoon 
as they were ſettled the princeſs learnt from 
her mother-in-law's own mouth, the fad 
adventure of her dear fox. Upon hearing 
of this misfortune her grief vented itſelf a 
thouſand ways : She would have flung her- 
ſelf into the fea, or at leaſt have died away 
with the affliction of it, but they prevented 
both, and found means to compoſe her 
mind a little, by telling her that when ſhe 
came near the dying fox, he would recover 
ts 2 wonder. There is nothing ſo agree- 
able to a perſon in love as to be able to 
give life to the object of their tenderneſs. 
Although the boat went like an arrow out 
24 of 
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of a bow, it ſeemed to her not to move ; 
her impatience was at laſt ſatisfied, they 
came to ſhore, landed and went directly to 
the palace, We will leave them, if you 
pleaſe, to tranſport ourſelves where the 
archduke -----Oh! what go to take a walk 
with the archduke, ſaid — iant, I abſo- 
lutely forbid you to quit this ian d till every 

thing there is finiſhed. Juſt as you plcaſe, 
replied the ram, and ſo he went on with 
his ſtory. 
The white fox lay upon a little bed near 
fire ſtretched out at length, his eyes 
cloſed and his body entirely motionleſs ; but 
at the firſt ſcream the princeſs gave he 
opened his eyes, and collecting, as ſoon as 
he ſaw her, the little ſtrength. he "had lefr, 
he looked upon her as tenderly as a fox 
could do that was in pain, and wagged his 
tail though but weakly. She flung herſelf 
along upon the ground near him, but the 
governeſs of the iſland, who had not ſent 
to ſearch for her to make her lament, took 
her in her arms, and having raiſed her up, 
what do you do? ſays ſhe, the buſineſs is 
to cure the fox, and not to bemoan him. 
The king of Lombardy, languiſhing as he 
was, had acted the ſame weakneſs, as every 
body had, at the fight of this amiable beaſt, 
and during the di ſcourſe of the governeſs, 
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he continually wept, and felt his pulſe. 
The governeſs took him into an a nt, 
- and while he was under the ſurgeon's hands, 
ſhe addreſſed herſe f ſtill to the princeſs, 
what makes you delay, ſays ſhe to her, to 
relieve your dear Reynard ? his life is in 
your hands, and as foon as you have put 
the necklace about him, he will be better 
than ever, but I muſt inform you that you 
have but a few moments to do it in. Ir 
was deſparation to the higheſt degree for 
her to know, that the health of her dear 
fox depended upon the necklace which ſhe 
had loſt; as ſoon as it was known there was 
a univerſal lamentation; all the aſſiſtants 
cried out, the necklace is loſt ! and a thou- 
fand voices iſſuing all at once from a thou- 
ſand ſheaths with which the chamber was 
ornamented, joined in this concert, and all 
N different tones, cried out the necklace is 
ſt - 

The king of Lombardy, while the ſur- 
geons were probing his wound, aſked them 
what horrible noiſe it was that he heard ? 
the ſurgeon who had dreſſed the wound, 
returned and told the king what it was; 
what a noiſe is here, ſays the king about 
a necklace. Here, ſays he bluntly, here 
is one that I have found this morning in the 
foreſt, I wiſh it may be that which they are 
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regretting, for then no doubt they would 
ceaſe this intolerable noiſe; one may judge 
of the pain the king ſuffered in the prob- 
ing of the wound, by the ill humour he 
was in, when he ſent the necklace to the 
ſuccour of this ſame fox, who appeared fo 
amiable to him. When the ſurgeon ap- 
peared with the necklace, the poor fick fox 
was at the point of death, and the princeſs 
could have killed herſelf enraged to fee fo 
many ſheaths without finding one knife. 


She took the necklace with an air, which 


ſhewed her folly ſufficiently, and put it 
readily about the neck of her dear Rey- 
nard, Immediately he ſtretched himſelf, 
and extended himſelf ſo as to be no more 


a fox, but the moſt charming of men. 


This change did not at all diminiſh the ten- 
derneſs of the princeſs ; ſhe was almoſt out 
of her ſenſes with joy and admiration ; ſhe 
was at a loſs how to behave before him, 
who a moment before was that dear fox, 
whom ſhe favoured with her innocent ca- 
ws _—_ or ſcruple. Fg 

and looking upon the ſhe 
went out of the — ber 4 — 
they carried the clothes to the handſome 


Pertharite, for without doubt your great- 


neſs knew long ago that he was the white 
fox. | | 
The 
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The handſome Pertharite was hardly 
dreſſed, but he run to find his beautiful 
princeſs. How great were their tranſports 
in converſing together, and more particu- 
larly the princeſs's, in learning who he was, 
and that he adored her. After having re- 
ceived the compliment of thoſe, who had 
intereſted themſelves in his misfortune, he 
went to pay his duty to the king of Lom- 
bardy. 

The prince who was not eaſy at the pa- 
lace, not ſeeing his beautiful nymph there, 
went out directly, and was ignorant of 
what paſſed there; he was returning thi- 
ther ſorrowful and caſt down, having roved 
to no purpoſe about the iſland, when the 
handſome Pertharite was going out to look 
for him. They looked at one another, em- 
braced, and faid in a few words what they 
were both of them intereſted in. Pertha- 
rite turning himſelf toward the governeſs 
of the iſland, who was preſent the mo- 
ment he met with the prince of Lombar- 
dy, defired her to have pity on the dif- 
e of this prince, and the ſufferings of 


erandine. Alas! replied the prince, ſuſ- 
pend- for a moment your pity for Feran- 
dine; it is the beautiful enchanted nymph 
that we muſt apply to, to deliver her from 
thoſe dreadful evils ſhe ſuffers. They are 
E 6 ſtill 
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ſtill greater than you think for, anſwered 
the governeſs, nevertheleſs her relief de- 
pends upon you, if you are ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of your comb. Immediately he took 
the comb out of his pocket, and the go- 
verneſs recollecting it, ſaid well! now you 
muſt go and — the nymph whoſe eaſe 
you have 1o ardently deſired. Do you aſ- 
ſure me that you will do it ? Do you doubr 
it, replied he? yes, I do aſſure you that I 
will go immediately to the place where this 
unfortunate enchanted nymph is. Softly, 
fays the governeſs, and if after you have 
re-eſtabliſhed her in all the luſtre of her 
charms, and in all that ſweetneſs which at- 
tended her, when her mind was at eaſe, 
ſhe would oblige you to eſpouſe the charm- 
ing Ferandine, Pertharite's ſiſter, would you 
conſent to it? No, cries out the prince, in 
a great paſſion, I would die ſooner. Bur, 
replies the governeſs, if that is the price 

ſetting her at eaſe, what would you do? 
Let us run, ſays he, and deliver her out 
of her troubles that ſne may owe her tran- 
quillity to me. I would freely pay my life 
without regret for that. Come then, ſays 
the governeſs, come, comb her if you dare. 
At theſe words ſhe took him accompanied 
by a great number of people, to the door 
of a great hall, which opened as ſoon 2 
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he appoached it. But how was he ſur- 
riſed when he ſaw in the midſt of this 
all, the unfortunate nymph, fitting in an 

armed chair which appeared all on fire. 

Her neck and arms were half uncovered, 

and by that means he knew her again; for 

her head was enveloped in flames, which 
ſerved in the room of hair. Look, fays 
ſays the governeſs to the prince, ſee what 

a ſituation you have brought the princeſs 

into by freeing her from the head of the 

crocodile and the ſkin ; go comb her. He 
would not be bid twice, though the at- 
tempt was difficult, He pulled out his 
comb, and flung himſelf directly into the 
hall. He had ſcarce put his hand with 
which he held the comb into the midſt of 
the flames, but they went out, and the 
nymph more freſh than aurora, and more 
brilliant than the morning ſtar, ſtretched out 
her hand to him; he fell upon his Knees 
to kiſs it. Then the handſome Pertharite 
entering into the hall, which had reco- 
vered its natural coolneſs, flung himſelf on 
the nymph's neck, who on her em- 
braced him with tenderneſs. The ſweet 
names of brother and ſiſter which the prince 
heard, ſuppreſſed thoſe motions of jealouſy 
which were riſing in his heart, and he was 
tranſported with joy to find that his divine 
nymph 
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ph was the e Ferandine, whoſe 
hand he was about refuſing, and whom he 
now flattered himſelf he ſhould ſoon be in 
poſſeſſion of. He could not perſuade himſelf 
that his happineſs was real; his aſtoniſh- 
ment did not ceaſe neither, when he thought 
of this beautiful creature whom he had 
adored under ſo many different forms, be- 
ing the celebrated Ferandine, and that the 
handſome Pertharite, in the ſhape of a fox, 
had been fo paſſionately beloved by his 


liſter. 
Theſe four loyers the moſt accompliſhed 


and happieſt in the world, were at the apart- 
ment of the king of Lombardy. The queen 
was with him, who by her diligence and 
care gave him continual teſtimonies of a 
true affection : As the wound was but ſmall, 
he was ſoon cured. Pertharite to divert 
him, related to him the hiſtory of his own 
and his ſiſter's metamorphoſis. 

The day we entered into the caſtle of the 
foreſt to ſeek there the genius of the arch- 
duke my father, our eyes were dazzled 
with an infinite number of ſpectres, and 
frightful phantoms ; after having been tor- 
mented all night, at day-break, a woman 
of a reſpectable aſpect, although ſhe was 


very old, and all covered with ſheaths, ap- 
peared 
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ared to us, holding in one hand a neck- 
„and a comb in the other; here Per- 
tharite, fays ſhe to me, take this necklace; 
and you Ferandine, addreſſing herſelf t» 
my ſiſter, comb yourſelf with this comb, 
if you would have your father return to 
his ſenſes, and to comfort you in reſpect to 
any misfortunes that may happen to either 
of you, know that when you ſhall have this 
necklace put on you all your misfortunes 
will have an end, and you ſhall have all 
your heart can defire; and you beautiful 
Ferandine, the fame ſhall happen to you 
when your ſkin ſhall be burnt, and you 
combed with this ſame comb I give you. 
The mother of the ſheaths diſappeared af- 

ter ſhe had ſpoken theſe words. 

However, in order to get out of this 
caſtle and to cure the archduke my father, 
I haſtened to put this fatal necklace on, and 
immediately I found myſelf transformed as 
you law me. My filter ſet up a great 
ſcream when ſhe ſaw my nusfortune. As 
my reaſon had not forſaken me in this un- 
happy change, it ſtruck me with the great- 
eſt horror. In ſpite of my grief I endea- 
voured to keep Ferandine from the ſpares 
which the mother of the ſheaths had de- 
ſigned. Not having the uſe of my voice, 
I made ſigns to her not to comb _— 
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by putting my paws to my head ; this ac- 
tion deceived her, ſhe thought I defired 
her to comb herſelf, and hoping that the 
comb would be an antidote to the necklace, 
ſhe very readily combed herſelf ; but the 
moment ſhe touched her hair, I ſaw it all 
on fire; ſhe run as ſoon as ſhe could toward 
the caſtle gate, flinging away her comb, as 
] had done my necklace, ſoon got to the 
foreſt, and did not ſtop till ſhe had got to 
the bank oppoſite this iſland ; I kept fol- 
lowing her, and I ſaw her ſtop in the grotto 
at the baths, near where the water 1s ; ſhe 
undreſſed herſelf to jump in, but ſhe had . 
the misfortune to caſt her eyes on this vil- 2 
-lainous ſkin, and though ſhe ſcreamed out 
a thouſand times to get away from it, ſhe 
perceived ſhe was forced by an invincible 
power to wrap herſelf up in it. I returned 
every day to the ſame place to bewail her, 
and to endeavour to ſee her again. I had 
one day climbed up the rock, where I 4 
poured out cries and lamentations toward | 
the caſtle in this iſland, believing that Fe- 4 
- randine had took refuge there, when I ſaw 
a a ſhallop come from it; I went into it, and 
landed in the iſland; I faw my ſiſter in one 
| - of her fortunate days : She told me how 
| well the governeſs had received her, and 
E. that ſhe had treated her with all the huma- 
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nity in the world, but ſhe drew tears from 
my eyes when ſhe told me, that always 
when this ſkin preſented itſelf before her, 
ſhe was obliged ro ſubmit to her deſtiny ; 
ſhe then leaped into the ſea and came to 
the grotto of the baths, where the ſkin 
quitted her whilſt ſhe refreſhed herſelf in 
the magnificent bath. The governeſs ſeem- 
ed to intereſt herſelf in our misfortune, 
permitted me to come from time to time to 
ſee Ferandine ; we agreed upon ſigns which 
I made on the top of the rock. I returned 
into the foreſt to ſeek there the remedy to 
our misfortunes, that is to ſay, the comb 
and the necklace ; fortune, or rather the 
enchantments of the mother of the ſheaths, 
conducted me to a little palace, where I 
have dwelt ever ſince. 

The beautiful princeſs of Lombardy 
hath told you in what manner I had the 

fortune to meet with her, how I was 

obliged to leave her when the necklace 
ſhut itſelf ; and ſhe hath informed you of 
all that hath happened to this minute. 

This relation aſtoniſhed every body. As 
ſoon as he had finiſhed, the goddeſs of the 
ile took up the tale, it now comes to my 
turn, fays ſhe, to tell you, who this mo- 
ther of the ſheaths is, for what reaſon ſhe 


exerciſed this cruelty to the archduke 2 
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his charming family, and what at laſt all 
the ſheaths would ſay. No, cried the gi- 
ant, I am fo furfeited with ſheaths that I 
can hear no more. I have then nothing 
more to tell you, faid the ram to him, for 
you know how all tales end. Ah! how 
ſhould I know how this will cnd, rephed 
the giant; finiſh it then, and finiſh it 
quickly. 

The king of Lombardy was cured of his 
extreme uglineſs, continued the ram, by 
the cure of his wound. The archduke ob- 
tained a peace of the mother of the ſheaths 
with the return of his reaſon : She gave 
the enchanted iſland, and all the country 
round about, to the handſome Pertharite. 
He eſtabliſhed his reſidence here with the 
princeſs of Lombardy, whom he eſpouſed. 
And all the charms of the incomparable 
Ferandine were the lot of the prince of 
Lombardy. 

The ram having happily for the readers, 
as well as the giant, put anend to his ſtory, 
the huſineſs now was to diſpatch a herald 
at arms to the Druid and his daughter. 

While the ram diverted the giant, his 
lord, the Druid, was employed in bringing 
his daughter to herſelf, by calming the 
emotions of her heart. He had no other 
child, and if he had had fifty, the fifty to- 

gether 
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gether would not have had half the merit 
and charms of Alia. 

The open confeſſion of the little Poingon 
convinced him that his 4 2 had quit- 
tod all her hard- heartedneſs in favour of 
the prince of Noiſy. He loved Alia as 
opulent and thoughtful men commonly do 
an only daughter. He had loſt many an 
hour in endeavouring to prove by the moſt 
ſubtle reaſonings, and the molt convincing 
demonſtrations, as he judged them to be, 
that ſhe ought to hate the prince of Noiſy 
inſtead of loving him. All that he could 
ſay had no influence upon her, and her 
heart had withſtood, for ten years, his rea- 
ſoning without ſubmitting. The Druid 
found he muſt take ſome other method, 
and putting on a more ſerious air, Alia, 
ſays he to her, I could have wiſhed you 
would have aſſiſted me in gently curing 
you, that I might have ſpared your heart 
the ſenſible ſtroke I am now going to give 
it : But at laſt you force me to tell you, 
that him whom you love is no more. And 
I, replied ſhe, can aſſure you, that you 
are deceived, for it 1s not two days ago that 
the prince of Noily ſpoke to me in this 
garden. Ala, rephed the Druid, do not 
amuſe yourſelf with viſions, which an im- 
moderate grief makes you believe realities. 

Hearken 
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Hearken to what I am going to tell you, 
and you ſhall find that my deſ:gn 1s not to 
deceive you. 

The race of the Pepins 1s 1n poſſeſſion 
of a throne which my grandfather believed 
he had a better claim to; after many fruit- 
leſs efforts to obtain his right, he found 1n 
the ſtudy of philoſophy wherewith to com- 
fort himſelf for the injuſtice of his fortune; 


but the progreſs he made in it was nothing 


in compariſon of the knowledge I have ac- 
quired in the moſt impenetrable ſecrets of 
nature, a conſtant application and indefa- 
tigable pains have made me maſter of the 
ſpirits in the four elements, and their in- 
telligences joined to my inſight into things, 
has et me to foretel future events, as 
well as to know every thing that has hap- 
pened. Nevertheleſs, as there is no mor- 
tal power above the want of other aſſiſtance, 
ſo I ſee my power ſo limited by the loſs of 
the book I bad forbid you to read, that I 
am reduced to the unfortunate ſituation of 
yeilding to my enemies; of being inform- 
ed to no purpoſe of their deſigns againſt 
me, without being able to prevent their 
combinations or the miſchief they threaten 
us wich. The greateſt of my enemies is the 
enchanter Merlin, and the greateſt of his 
enemies 15 an immortal woman, whom they 
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commonly call the mother of the ſheaths : 
She dwelt once about the Apennine moun- 
tains, I will tell you ſome other time all 
that ſhe did in Italy to draw thither her 
enemy Merlin, leſs knowing than ſhe as to 
truth, but much more ſubtil and crafty; it 
was by his artifices that he knew how to 
make himſelf maſter of the moſt precious 
of her treaſures : It was a knife, the mar- 
vellous virtues of which made the princi- 
pal ſupport of all his enchantments. In 
ſhort, the knife was to him what my book 
was to me : The regret ſhe had on the 
loſing it cauſed her to do a great deal of 
miſchief to the innocent to find out the 
guilty. She eſtabliſhed every where a kind 
of cheſt quite crammed with ſheaths ; ſhe 
required of all who came to implore her 
aſſiſtance an offering of knives, in hopes 
that that which ſhe had loſt, would at length 
be put into one of her ſheaths. The witch 
ſome years ſince quitting Italy, which ſhe 
had exhauſted of knives, came to ſettle in 
France, to be near Merlin, whom ſhe ſuſ- 
&ed of the theft, and who along while 
ved in ſplendor at the court of king Pe- 
pin. She made choice of Moulins for her 
reſidence ; there the knives came in ſhoals 
trom all parts ; and if my art does not de- 
ceive me, this place in all ages to _ 
# wi 
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will furniſh all Europe with knives. Ne- 
vertheleſs this perfidious man did not long 
enjoy his booty, the famous Dagobert, my 
father, found means to lay hold of it, and 
this wonderful thing, which was gone, 1s 
now at my command. Merlin knows it 
very well, and ſince he is certain of it, 
there are no kind of enchantments, ſtrata- 
gems, and artifices, which he hath not put 
in practice to get from me this precious 
knife. My power, much greater than 
his own, before the loſs of my book, 
defended me till now againſt all his enter- 
prizes; and theſe habitations were inac- 
ceſſible to all his attempts; but I tremble 
to think that my book may be in his hands 
and make him maſter of our deſtiny. 

I begin to think that this implacable ram, 
who ſo boldly declares his hatred againſt 
us, is the enchanter Merlin, who endea- 
yours to introduce himſelf into this dwell- 
ing by all kind of ways. The great Da- 
* my father, who foretold your birth, 
and the dangers which threatned you, pre- 
pared a green cradle to put you into as ſoon 
as you ſhould come into the world: It is 
this cradle which hath defended you from 
a thouſand misfortunes; and which will de- 
fend you, while it does not fall into the 
power of any man; it is for this reaſon that 

It 
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it is at the bottom of the fountain, called 
the fountain of the cradle, and which no 
one can approach with impunity ; for as he 


who ſhall gain that, will have ion of 
you, ſo he who ſhall make that attempt 
without ſucceeding, it ſhall be his tomb. 
The raſh prince of Noiſy, whoſe deſtiny 
was to make you unhappy, hath made an 
attempt of the like kind, at the riſk of 
ſinking there; but he hath periſhed after 
another manner. Yes, my daughter, con- 
tinues the Druid, this phantom which hath 
diſturbed your mind, ought to be eraſed 
from your heart; and if you have liſtned to 
his voice a little, be aſſured that it is an illu- 
ſion of the enchanter Merlin to draw you 
into ſome ſnare. We muſt not any longer 
interrupt the attention the pretty Alia lent 
to the diſcourſe of her father; ſhe grew 
pale, wept, tore her hair, and after having 
done every thing that accompanies deſpair, 
ſhe ſwooned away in her father's arms. 
As ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe wanted 
to know what kind of death had put an 
end to the days of her dear lover, that ſhe 
might die in t % ſame manner. The Druid 
rold her the buſineſs now was not to die 
for a man, whoſe life had been the only 
obſtacle to her 73 but his ſcheme 


was to reſtore to mother of the ſheaths 
what 


(96) 

what her enemy had robbed her of, and 
then to join all their forces again him; 
that after this union, fortune would pre- 
pare for them an eſtabliſhment full of glory 
and felicity. All this was to no purpoſe, the 
Druid was obliged to yield to the eager- 
neſs of ſo whimſical a curioſity. He con- 
ducted his daughter then to the feet of 
Cleopatra, made her open the ſtatue, and 
permitted the amiable Poingon to go out, 
and render himſelf viſible ; but although 
he had nothing that merited the attention 
of Alia more than this charming little fi- 
gure, ſhe did not regard him at all; he 
was quite in deſpair at this contempt, for 
he loved the nymph with the utmoſt af- 
fection, and would have been glad to have 
done her any ſervice. The Druid truſted 
Poingon with the taliſman, which he wore 
on his finger, and charged him to bring to 
him with all ſpeed, ſomething that he 
would find in the midſt of the hquid | 
and jewels, which he had guarded fo long 
without ſeeing them, he returned in a mo- 
ment and brought back with him a knife 
of a moderate ſize : Its blade glittered, had 
two edges, and the point appeared very 
ſharp. The Druid took it out of the 
hands of Poingon with ſome kind of re- 
ſpect, and putting it into his daughter's, 

here, 
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Affe till ſhe could lay hold of the 
ram Merlin, to make him die-by 
violent torments. For I leave you to thin 
how horrible and deteſtable to her, — 
- be the murderer of him ſhe loved, and if 
ſhe would not be glad to wreck-her 
2 upon him. But the difficulty 
how to ſeize the guilty one. The Druid 
told his daughter, that he muſt make uſe of 
the molt imperceptible artifices, to get him 
into his power. The difficulties that Alia 
forſaw would attend the execution of her 
ſcheme, redoubled r VEX- 
ation. She embraced her father's knees 
and conjured him by all his tenderneſs to 
put in practice all the ſecrets he was maſter 
of, to haſten the deſired moment of her 
; vengeance, when they heard the found of 
trumpets toward the —— The 
little Poingon was detached to diſcover what 
it was. A moment after, he came to tell 
the Druid, it was an herald at arms from 
the giant. He reſolved to give him au- 
dience. He was introduced into the 
hall of the - where the Drui 
ceived him, whilſt his daughter, as ſhe fol. 
lowed the little Poingon, was 
Le * — erage 

marble in the garden to pity by 
mournful complaints; but every thing was 
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lob of the bock, which he has in his poſ- 
eis my only reſource: he believes 
himſelf ſo well concealed, under this form 
of a ram, chat he imagines he can ſurpriſe 
us into a foolſh confidence. He is to be 
introduced here to-morrow, for the ſake of 
the ceremony, which we are to honour him 
—— lt — Re 
and to- morrom you ſhall 
14%4C(aT; WANG UT ROCE 
be received. 

This news fi 
to-make tudm for the 
approaching — name 
of the ram alone, made her ſudder with 
horror, ſhe deſited nothing ſo much as to 
ſee him. As ſoon as day 88 
found out her father, — 


the neceſſary $ againſt the 
of the inchanter, carried his = 


| him 10 the ſtatue. of Cleopatra. Deſpair and 


1 
had not one ornament about her to ſet 
her off, yet for all that ſhe was ſtill a great 
beauty. She went then with her father to 
the foot bf the ſtarve, eve r 
———— 
tained a liquor ſtill more ſince it 


precious, 
was that liquor of gold with W 
; & d 


| (101) 
had promiſed the ram to gild his horns-and 
feet. The Druid then gave his laſt in- 
ſtructions to his daughter ;' but he ſirſt put 
the ring on her left-hand, and in the right, 
the formidable knife of the witch. Alia, 
ſays he to her, after he had armed her, I 
leave you, for I am not proof againſt en- 
chantments now I have reſigned to you the 
taliſman; you have nothing to fear from 
all che efforts that Merlin can make to hurt 
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to me in the palace, as faſt as you can. 
Poingon, whom I render inviſible, ſhall 
be near you. The Druid embraced his 
daughter, and retired into the hall after he 
had finiſned his inſtructions. He had hard- 
ly got there, but they heard the ſoupd of 
trumpets, and ſome moments after the ram, 
having ſhewed his paſſport, appeared in the 
middle of the garden. All the blood in 
Alias body was in motion upon the ſight 
of the murderer of her lover; the impa- 
tience ſhe felt to have him in her power, 
was ſo violent, that it was neceſſary for the 
ram to have all that confidence he really 
had, not to diſcover her intentions. 
As ſoon as he came to Alia he bowed 
his head by way of ſaluting her, ſhe thought 
he preſented his horns to have them gilt 
by her fair hands, that made her almoſt 
ſide herſelf, and giving him a kick in the 
middle of his forghead ſhe ſaid to him, 
lay down you raſcal if you want me to 
touch you. The ram who did not 

expect ſuch a reception, nevertheleſs - 
as he was bid, and laid himſelf alo 

her feet. Then forgetting the order o te 
Druid her father, which he had given in 
his inſtructions to her, ſhe was willing to 
go the ſureſt way to work, and having 
thruſt the knife into his breaſt, ſhe then 


(103) 
eut a lock of wool off his head, which ſhe 
ought to have done at firſt. This affair 
being finiſhed, ſhe runs to the palace to 
rell A father of the death of — and 


to carry to him her — But in 
what a fright was when — ſaw the: 


ſurpriſe — horror of the Druid? Un- 
happy wretch ! ſays. he, drawing back, 


chanter's? Look at the ſpoils you have 
brought me. Then ſhe caſt her eyes on 
her hand, which ſhe thought held the wool 


about this unhappy adventure. Her fa- 
ther did what he could to call and run after 
her, ſhe never till a new concert 
all on a ſudden her. The ſtatues 
of the garden, animated by ſome enchant- 
ment, ſeemed to unite cheir mournful voices 
in ſinging: 


Ah! it is Alia herſelf 
Who hath kille 1 her lover! 


00 
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All the birds in the furtheſt part of the 
foreſts aſſembled themſelves about the ſta- 
tues to anſwer them, and the echoes of 
the places about repeated the ſame, and 
the misfortune was, the ſtatues, the birds, 
and the echoes, who all ſaid the ſame thing, 
ſaid nothing but what was true. | 
The miſerable Alia diſengaging herſelf 
from the arms of her 9 Jad held 
her, whilſt, ſhe was giving all her attention 
to what ſhe heard, run quite IPO to 
the ſtatue of Cleopatra. What a ſpectacle 
for a heart filled with the moſt lively and 
ſincere tenderneſs that cver was! It was 
not now the affair of the ram the object of 
her vengeance and horror. The handſome 
prince of Noiſy, the more charming ſtill, 
than when ſhe. ſaw him at the fountain of 
the cradle; now his blood was ing out 
of the frighiful wound which ſhe had juſt 
made; ſhe flung herſelf upon him and em- 
braced him for the firſt and laſt time of het 
life. Her lover opened his eyes feebly, 
turned them languiſhingly toward her, and 
cloſed them for ever. | | 
Ihe beautiful Alia leaned againſt the foot 
of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue ; held between 
her arms the bloody body of the moſt 
charming of all men and moſt faithful of 
all lovers, and poured on his face, and the 
wound 


tals, and ordered the little Poingon not to 
quit her, for fear deſpair ſhould cauſe 
to do ſome violence to herſelf. The or- 
ders of the Druid were but executetl 
for the timid Sylpha ftighted at being 4- 
lone with a pale and disfigured body, find- 
bs the little Poingoh near Alia, begged him, 
whilſt 1 to carry the 
prince of Noiſy to the fountain of the cra- 
dle. It turned out that the change in the 
order of the Druid was not, attended with - 
any bad conſequence, as will be ſeen in the 
ee 5110 201 7-5) eee 
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The concern of the Druid was not for 
a triſle; it had for its object the enchanted 
Knife, which his daughter had let fall in 
the hall of the palace, he had nothing to fear 
but the loſs of chis treaſure, nor nothing 
to yy without the aſſiſtance that accom- 


ſalon. The knife ſtained with the blood 
of the unfortunate prince of Noi.y, mark- 
ed, and diſtinctly, all the traces of the wri- 
ting on the marble, and ſtill kept on 
writing. The Druid laid hold of it, and 
ſtopt it, and although he knew all the lan- 
guages of the univerſe, he could not find 
out what the knife had wrote. There was 
nothing but theſe words continually re- 
peated: CASA, TVI, GRIMOR uw 
Grina, Naxun, CAAD EI. 

He read them over a thouſand times. 
turned them into all forms, put the point 
of the knife twenty times on the marble 
floor, without being able to mark any thing 
but this confounded Caſia, &c. which it 
always began over and over again. He 
thought the blood with which it was ſtain- 
ed, — been the cauſe of this my- 
— 


edge. 
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to inco itſelf with this ſhi 
— — 

patra to it in its | 
as foon in ir wia-io, the middle of hid, apl- 


to think he ſhould be able to explain 
it more clearly; but having put it near the 
ſame place of the ſtatue, where it wrote 
the firſt time, it repeated ſtill the ſame cha · 
raters, as in the hall. The Druid flew in- 
to ſuch a paſſion, that he was going to daſh 
it againſt the ſtatue, or to break it, to 
niſh it. for his own ignorance. N 
leſs, as he was truly a philoſopher, he ated 
the moſt reaſonable part: after having ſhut 
it up in the ſtatue, he confronted the Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Chineſe, with 
thoſe: myſterious words, which gave him ſo 
much uneaſineſs. This employed him till 
almoſt night, and he had entirely forgot 
our unfortunate lovers, It wont be amiſs 
to leave him where he is, to ſee after bis 
unhappy daughter... ? 1 
iphs ke a of — 2 
Sy pt her; was a repreſen 
tation of all which has been related of the 
# . virgins 
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virgins of an There was the ſta- 
pe apt . teverenced the ſacred 
fire of which they were the d itaries of 
thoſe Who by a lorious delivered 
theniſelves from addreſſes and violence 

of wicked emperors, and others, ho hav- 
”s op to the temptations of. perſons 

els 


re in life, were upon the point 
of ondergoing the moſt rigorous chaftiſe- 


The Druid had hardly left his daughter 
in the cloſet of the veſtals, but this tender 
and deſpairing lover fell into a  fwoon. 
As ſhe recovered her ſenſes, her grief alſo 
returned with them: it is impoſſible to ex- 

* preſs her cries, and the agony ſhe was in: 
he required of heaven, of earth, and of 
the Sylphs, that adored object, whom ſhe 
herſelf had killed. But in what a condi- 
tion was ſhe ' when her 
e deen er er eee 
blood of the unfortunate ram. At this 
ſight, falling into the 
ſible, the depri vation o 
her aſſiſtance, 222. be- 
fore. She began at once to ſtare, 

taking it in her head, that ſhe was a veſtal 

falſely accuſed, ſhe aſked for a pocke 8 

to make there, a will which 

her b which ſhe charged the Sylphs ds to 


give 
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give to her dear loyer The Sylphs were 
ightned, at this wandering of ber mind 
they drew. back. Then Alla cried out; no, 
you unnatural vir you are not worthy 


of the precious depoſit, which you refuſe. 
Bur 1 ſee him myſelf, adds ſhe. ift her · 


ſelf up in a hurry, I ſee that well · beloved 
ſnade, which way ed to rare N = 


adieus. Ii a1 „ wad Lids 
no more-to for bet at fol 


There needed 
; which makes me believe thoſe who 
Alia, were rather ſome vill 
iſguiſed like nymphs than trur Sy 
for they run away 4s ſoon as their 
faid, ſhe ſaw the ſhadow of her lover; and _ 
the beautiful Alia full of this idea, rug 
about like a tnad-woman, believing ſhe ;faw 
the prince of Noiſy, 2 out to him 
with a loud voice. She had got to the _— 
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the taliſman touched it, it 


opened, and the 
charming Alia ran into the fields. | 
She croſſed the bridge which had cauſed 
her ſo many fears a little time before, and 
went over it without Knowing it was a 
bridge, and that it was a contrivance of 
the poor ram: if ſhe had known it, I dont 
know what would have become of her, for 
ſhe would have wanted to ſtay there to 
make ſome exclamations; and if by chance 
ſhe had touched it with her taliſman, adieu 
to bridge and nymph; all che enchantment 
— e once the ring had 
touched it; but when misfortunes are com- 
ing, we avoid one danger to fall into a 
greater: 1 * r M love g 
The giant Moulineau had kept near the 
garden gate to enter in after the death of 
the Druid; as had been concerted between 
his firſt miniſter and him; and while the 
fad ſcene of | which we have been ſpeaking 
paſſed within the garden, he had been con- 
tinually roving about on the outſide, and 
did not apprehend there was any thing to 
retard a revolution, which was to put him 
in poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, and the trea- 
ſures of the Druid, and which-was to coft him 
only ſome ſtrokes on the horns ; one while 
he thought the ram had betrayed him, an- 
other while he thought he had been be- 
| trayed 
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trayed himſelf. But at laſt night com 
on, while he was agitated by won 2 | 
and reflections, he went to go over 
bridge to regain his quarters, when the un- 
fortunate All wing him in the dark, 
cook him for dear ſhade ſhe Was i 

rſuit of, and this dea making her dou 

T ſpeed, my dear prince, ſaid ſhe, 
and receive the laſt ſighs of thy cruel, inno 
cent murderer. | 7 * er 

The amorus Monlmeau recollected the 
voice which ſtruck his ear, although it was 
the ſame voice which had called him dwarf, 
he turned immediately toward that face 
which diſſipated the'darkrieſs of the night. 
What were his ts in ſeeing the beau- 
tiful Alia, ho came with open arms to 
fling herſelf into his ? He — that 
the faithful ram had killed th Druid, and 
that his daughter, now at her liberty, took 


the firſt rtunity of giving way to that 
anclination ſhe alw toward him. 
The author of memoirs hath been 


blamed for interrupting this adventure, juſt 
as we were on the point of coming to the 
Druid; the hour was unſeaſonable, the it- 
luſions carried far, and the giants are ſervice- 
able. Whilſt the giant was tranſported with 
ſuch unexpected good fortune; the Druid 
having to no purpoſe been ä 
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the leaves of his ancient manuſcripts, at 
laſt bethought himſelf of his daughter; but 
as he thought her in ſafety under the pro- 
tection of the vigilant Poingon, he ad- 
vanced toward the fountain of the cra- 
dle, to diſpoſe of the body of the unfor- 
tunate prince of Noiſy, according to the 
manner he had determined; but he Was 
no ſooner in the middle of the n, but 
he ſaw there the Sylphs, ſome of whom had. 
concealed themſclves in the paliſades, others 
run away at his approach; he called to 
them in a loud voice, aſking them what 
ey had done with the prince of Noiſy, 


they 
but this/ queſtion did not make them return 
back. Seeing he could get nothing out of 
them, he-repaired with all ſpeed to the fide 
fountain, i where he was grealy fur- 
Apa 


of the 
priſed to find the little Poingon in d 

What do you do here, ſays the Druid to 
hit, and what is become of my; daughter ? 
Your. daughter, rephed the diſconſolate 
Poitgon, is ſafe enough in the hands of the 


(1130 
rſelf. This man after ſhedding tears at 
he adventure which I related-10 a 
words, ſaid to me, that inſtead. of gi 
way to tears, which no ways helped 
misfortune of him, — magy be 
only thing now proper to be done, to 
plunge 2 the fountain, to cleanſe 
it from the blood with which it was ſtain- 
ed, before it is burns : I geye credit 
him, but the body of the:,ptince of Noiſy 
had no ſooner touched the water, but it 
ſunk to the bottom, in ſpite of all my ef- 
forts, and the cradle riſing 1 — 
r 
it, 1 4. you 
it, cruel Merlin, cried che Druid, yau have 
overcome! but for you, yau raſcal ſaid he 
to Poingon, ho have loaded me with ri 
fortunes, tremble at the puniſhment; I pre- 
pare for you. The miſerable;Poingani wasi 


few 
ving 
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He took the guilty Poingon 10 the ſtatue 
of Cleopatra to {hut him up there again: 
but this ſame ſtatue which opened itſelf 
without the he!p of a taliſman to encloſe 
the knife in it, refuſed to open iiſelf to 
Poingon enter. The Druid juſt then 
ceived he had leſt the ring on his dau 
ter's finger, he ran to look — 


— 
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(114) | 
cloſet of veſtals (and that you will judge 
was to very little purpoſe) new alarms! 
freſh reproathes- and thireatnings to the un- 
N e The Druid returned to 

8 


alace to- ſeek there fbr Alia: after 
fruitſeſs ſearches he run about all the 
atden. He began to be. on the brink of 
ſpair; when lifting up his eyes toward 
heaven, as people commonly do when 
they meet with unforeſeen misfortunes, he 
thought he ſaw a new ſtar. Aſtronomy al- 
ways ſuſpends the moſt Hvely diſquiet, for 
a new diſcovery in thoſe regions. He 2 
ſently- concluded it to be a comet, or ſome 
other phanomenon, and-prefently after he 
knew not what. It was a luminous body, 
which ſeemed to be ſuſpended in the air, 
and which increaſed in bulk in proportion 
as it a hed the earth: He diſcovered 
it at laſt to be a chariot all environed with 
light,” which took a great circuit round the 
garden. When it had deſcended as low as 
the Paliſades, it appeared to him to be 
drawn by two unicorns who carried. flam- 
beaus at the tips of their horns. This. 
chariot; which wonderfully ſurpriſtd Him; 
fer itſelf down in the middle of the garden. 


As he had a ſpirit too great to be frighted 
at prodigies, he went near the chariot : All 
theſe flambeaus he had ſeen in the air, ww 
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ſo many wax candles placed in ſheaths a-- 
bout the charior, and horns of the ane, 
mals which had drawn it, were nothin 
but two great ſheaths bearing each ali bien 
flambeau. While the Druid gave all his 
attention to this new cle, the chariot. 
opened, and the mother of "the ſheaths 
came out preſenting her hand. to him. She 
was a woman. of a mein, and who 
carried her a 18 well, that ſhe did not ap- 
pear to be years old, although ſhe 
ee Br babes, ſhe. had on a'dreſs 
of crimſon” velvet, ſet all over with ſheaths. 
of gold. Give the care of this 
fays ſhe to the Druid, to ſomebody, w 
will be anſwerable to yo for it, it may 5 
of ſome ſervice to yu, in the em 
ment, I know you are in. 1 
chance I knew it to day; and I have 
in examining my books, that AT Tk 
for, not ff Hin bende. "ft is not 
minutes fince F left Moulins, pe 
might have prevented the L ee 
which rene yi, 
ſooner, what I — Be: been. fo long ignorant 
of, but Jer us go reft ourſelves in your 
palace. The Druid having called Poingon, 
who out of reſpect had withdrawn. himſelf, 
commanded him with a ſevere air, to con- 
duct the chariot to the cloſet of CR 
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and to take care of it. Upon entering the 
hall of the palace, the mother the 
ſheaths was ſtruck with the characters which 
the knife had traced, ſhe. gave a ſtart, and 
ſtopping ſhort all at once, 3 do I ſee! 
ſays ſhe, by what accident did my precious 
knife eſcape the hands of the perfidious 
Merlin, to come to condole your misfor- 
rune, in a language unknown to the reſt 
of mortals ? The Druid wondering, without 
however revealing the adventure of his 
knife, begged her to explain to him, theſe 
words, 5 5 they ſeemed to regard him. 
211 fays the £ other of ſheaths is the ex- 
A, 3 Jong a: not 2 205 . pp 18 
as ag you have cep 
the ram Jong v2 water, and I will anſwer 
Of her RR 1 arne WA Ny 
that the A255 paler, than the 
5 5 1 — e other ot — 
2 to. confeſs 
Seb occaſion ay 11 he ſorcereſs 
ving 3 che trouble the Druid was 

Bi fo, let us go into ſome other 
ere 1 can, mary commocdiouſly, inſtruct 
[9s in 270 things, which without doubt 

aped that univerſal know 
Wb 4 art and nature hath ſo plentifully 
beſtowed. on you. At theſe words, the 


Dowd, conducted her into ee 
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It was really a delightful place. There 


the 2 of furniture, 
throughout in the 


ers were beautifully diſplayed there. There 
was no ſentation to be ſeen there, 
either of what t was paſſed or preſent, but 
het as wonty of a and ſcience of 


was to reunite vaſt empire 
of —_— — under his dominion, and 
whoſe glory was to extend to new diſcovered 
chmates. The mother. of the ſheaths. diſ- 
covered who it was, although he was not 
to be born till two years aſter; 
and as ſoon as ſhe had given a few mo- 
ments attention to 4 ornaments, 
ſhe ſet herſelf down on a magnificent couch 
placed the Druid near her, and thus ad- 
dreſſed hericlf to bim. &  YVII9TQ 28 110 ' 
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v. be HISTORY of the Mor REA of the 
SHEATHS, | 


Although I know you are inforrhed of 
many things relating to me, yet I am cer- 
tain the moſt eſſential and extraordinary 
part of my hiſtory is unknown to you; there- 
n de as brief in my relation as 
poſſible. 

The Druid was hardly in a ſituation to 
give attention to the diſcourſe of the mother 
of the Sheaths, for the « jon ſhe had 
given to the characters in the hall, and the 
Sefire of Lnding Alia again, cauſed an agi- 
tation within him, that all his reaſon was 


ſcarce powerful enough to hide; neverthe- 
leſs he heard the ſorcereſs with a ſeeming 
tranqu 

1 am the da ; of the firſt ſovereign 


of  Armocic Gaul at my birth they named 
me Philoclea, a very different name from 


that, which a popular tradition has made 
me bear above an age. I was, when I was 
are 


born, as pretty as children 
when they are ſo young, but this prettineſs 
increaſed ſo wonderfully, that I paſſed for 
a miracle of beauty, and my planet which 
favoured me with this advantage, did alſo 


beſtow on me a genius, whic ſurpaſſed 


(119) 
the luſtre of ſo many graces, and this 
own Charms. I was a long time 


read one. This library was my ordinary 
abode : reading, and the extracts 
I there made, I drew the firſt elements of 
that knowledge, which hath ſince rendered 
me ſo famous. A continual application, 
joined to the penetration of my genius, ſoon 
made me miſtreſs of the unknown 


of plants, and flowers, in ſome. places in- 
termixed, in others ranged ſeparately, and 
in others the arrangements interr by 
forms aſtronomers have 


them. 
I did not doubt but the hieroglyphics were 
em ed inſtead of the different characters 
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rained the knowledge of a language vaſtly 
. and unknown to all others in ſpite 
— and ænigmas, in which it 
1 env 


I was ſufficiently recom- 
| — archer and application, by 
on wh cb err 
My father who had no other fault to 
find in me, but my being too much atached 
to reading, often threatned to burn all the 
books. One day he forced me from the 
library to go a fowling: he dreſſed me in a 
hunting habit. I got on horſeback, and in 
that ſituation, in the midſt of a brilliant 
company of both ſexes, I outſhined all the 
women, and charmed all the men, without 

giving myſelf the leaſt concern about it. 
We were in the middle of a vaſt plain, 
vhich were bordered by a very deep river; 
as ſoon as the fowling there was a 
igious ſhouting, and my horſe being 
run away with me to the river. He 
——— ande having ſwam over, did not 
ſtop till he had got into the middle of a 
wood.” Falighted, tied my horſe to the firſt 
tree, add 'rejoiced that this accident had 
"freed me from r 
ed on for ſometime; and finding g 2 prope | 
Sola 


place to repoſe myſelf, I ſer myſel 
on a green turf at the foot of an old oak. 


Here gave looſe to my thoughts; with 
which 


1121) 


which I was fo much taken up, that night 
was coming on, when my attention was 


being — — on the laſt 
82 pumber of rags, which hung = 
et; were givi 
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From that day I was forbid to go into 
the library, all that I could obtain was to 
take a ſingle book out of it. It was that 
of the hieroglyphics, and as my father 
thought it was only to look at the pictures, 
1 was permitted to carry it to the ſolitary 
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the knife ſeemed to be animated with a 


motion to which I gave way; and follow- 
ing its motion with the | which I 
held it in, it formed ſome common cha- 
racters: but the writing was in the ſame 
language with that wrote in your hall, and 


is the language which I have learned in the 


book of which I am . This is 
what was written on — « You 
young beauty, who are fond of nothing 
which ns of your wi are generally 
ung beauty 
ly, and I will do the ſame 
a little more prolix on firſt circum- 
ſtances of my life, becauſe are not 
known to you, as to the reſt, I relate 
them more ſuccinctly. | 
I had two ineſtimable treaſures which, 
elevating; me above ordinary intelligencies, 
took away my taſte from every thing but 
ſublime ſpeculations. All that I tried 
to get the blood off the knife, had no 
effect. I bethought myſelf one day to 
to ſcrape it with the point of a gold bod - 
kin; the gold liquified it, and it all run 
off even to the leaſt ſpot. I conſulted it 
in all my difficulties, and I always got free 
of all my embarraſſments by what it 
wrote. I now recollect that it did not ex- 
plain itſelf in this unknown language when 
It 
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it was bloody. I have often thought it 
was the knife which Apollo made uſe of 
to flea Marcias, ſince it gave out its own 
oracles in verſe as his did. But let us 
finiſh. | = 

1 ſtayed wich my father without ever 
conſenting to thoſe engagements, with 
which, he was continually teazing me, 
and my beaury ſtill rved all its luftre, 
whilſt every body of my age, found their 
charms decay, according to-the number of 
their years; I ied they were tired 
of a beauty which they had beheld ſo long, 
and finding myſelf alfo tired of it, I quit- 
red my native climate, to go to make new 
diſcoveries in a ſtrange country. I viſited 
Egypt, Africa, Perſia and the Indies; many 
ages being expired during theſe diſſerent 
voyages, and the long abodes I made in 
thoſe remote re I determined at laſt to 
return to Europe, to enrich it by ſo many 
laborious and difficult labours. I found 
the re ion of the famous Merlin 
every where; the deſire I had of Know- 
ing if the wonders which were publiſned 
of his knowledge deſerved that reputation, 
made me go to England, I took the form 
yi me in to go there, and I found Mer- 
in equal to all that had been publiſhed in 
his favour. His extraction is illuſtrious, 


———— A. - * 
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worthy of it, I was charmed with his ge- 
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ande he deſcends an well as myſelf from 


one of the firſt ſovereigns America, 

whoſe poſterity is eſtabliſhed in the pro- 

2 of Cornouaille of which he was 
uke. 

The fayour of the king of England was 

a great aſſiſtance to Merlin, I found him 


nius, but I was not ſo well pleaſed with 
his character, . — it as 
much as he bly a great ap- 
pearance of — which — a cun- 
ning, which amounted to little leſs than 
fraud. I preſently found out that the 
pains he took to render himſelf a 
to me, and to inſinuate himſelf into my 


my good graces, was entirely the effect of 


ſelf- in He ſpake often to me of that 
Philoclea of which the chronicle of Bri- 
tany, made mention, and whom they be- 
-heved yet, ſaid he, to be alive. He alſo 
poke of a ſword, which had rendered this 
us beauty immortal; while he was 


ſpeaking about theſe things he always 


kept his eyes fixed on me. There needed 
no more to alarm me, I had recourſe to 
my knife, and my knife advertiſed me that 
Merlin wanted to have the moſt valuable 
of my treaſures. All my knowledge not 
being able to remove my fears of the ar- 


* 
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tifices of a man, who ſeemed to have diſ- 
covered me, I quitted England to take re- 
fuge at the foot of mount Apennine, to 
hide me there from his it, and from 
all his ſchemes, I took this form of 
extreme decrepitneſs, in which I appear, 
but all my precautions were to no purpoſe. 
The perfidious Merlin ſo managed, that he 
got away my knife. 

You know part of what hath 
to me ſince; you know the cauſe of this 

at number of Sheaths, which hath made 

give me the name of the mother of 

Sheaths ; you know alſo what brought me 
P 

am what to 
theſe top n alle earl 
the aſſiſtance of my art, joined to your 
own, that I am come hither. The perfi- 
dious Merlin being drove out of England 
hath not only found an azyJum at the court 
of king Pepin; but, as a freſh inſtance of 
his favour, he hath put him in 


ion 
of the principality of Noiſy; it is there 
he hath ata. ads or bog with the ſame 
dread, of your neig 1 


1 You ſee, the 
* mock all the precautions, which both of 
you have taken to alienate two hearts, 
whoſe tenderneſs _ prove ſo fatal to 
af? 4 
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their union: the book of which I ſpoke to 
you hath inſtructed me in all theſe things, 
and promiſes me poſſeſſion of the treaſure, 
which Merlin hath robbed me of, I knew 
how to recall his ſon from the gates of 
death to life, and that it was but reſtorin 
this ſon to him, and the enchanter woul 
return my knife to me. You are now to 
inform me by what chance it could eſcape 
from his hands to kill his ſon, and after- 
ward trace the characters which I have read 
on the marble of your hall. | 
The Druid quite caſt down by his afflic- 
tion, not being able to contain himſelf any 
longer, and perceiving more and more the 
need he might have of the ſorcereſs, fell 
' down at her knees, and bathing them with 
his tears, he told her plainly the condition 
of his affairs. What! cried the mother of 
the Sheaths hath the prince of Noiſy diſ- 
appeared in the fountain? The cradle of 
Alia in appearing above the water hath it 
been took away by Merlin? For do not 
doubt it, it is he himſelf that hath done 
the robbery, and more than that, your 
daughter is loſt, What misfortunes! adds 
ſhe, the loſt of Alia, which is the moſt ſen- 
lible of all to you, makes me tremble for 
you, fince you will not find her, without 


finding again her cradle, and how to E 
or 


— w—__ 
for it your moſt cruel enemy having it in 
his poſſeſſion, and this enemy Merlin, 
who in ſpite of all my cares and precau- 
tions hath carried away my knife. At fay- 
ing theſe words ſome tears trickled down 
the ſorcereſs's cheeks, and in a mournful 
tone, ſhe . what the knife had traced 
in the foreſt. You young beauty keep 
me ſafely and I will do the 5 by you.“ 
Is it this which you recommended to me, 
continued ſhe, a precious treaſure which 1 
was fo apprehenſive of looſing, and which 
loſs I have regretted with an aching heart, 
and which I always ſhall, Alas! What 
could I do more to preſerve you! Why 
did not you preſerve me with the ſame 
care according to your promiſe, when the 
enchanted chariot preſented. itlelf to my 
ſight in the Apennine deſerts. 

The Druid at this increaſe of grief which 
the mother of the Sheaths expreſſed, be- 
lieved he could not take a better oppor- 
tunity, to let her know this ſo valuable and 
ſo regtetted knife was in his power, than 
by offering to put it into her hands, 
She was ſo raviſhed with this, that ſhe 
thought ſhe ſhould have ſwooned away at 
it. The Druid conducted her to the ſtatue 
of Cleopatra, forgetting that he had not 
that ring which only could open it. He 

G 5 ſtopt 
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ſtopt on a ſudden over- againſt it, and the 
I. to whom he confeſſed, that 
in loſing his daughter, he had alſo loſt 
his taliſman which ſhe had on her finger; 
he told her that this ring was the onl 
key which could open the ſtatue, in which 
the knife was incloſed. The ſorcereſs be- 
ing deſperate, reſolved to employ the whole 
compaſs of her ſcience to triumph over 
thoſe obſtacles which oppoſed her hap- 
pineſs. She told the Druid to order Poingon 
to go into all ſorts of forms to ſearch for 
Alia, while ſhe employed her utmoſt abili- 
ties to find out the cradle. 

Let us then return' to the beautiful 
Alia, whom we left flinging herſelf deſpe- 
rately into the arms of 2 giant; this ſitu- 
ation would have given me diſquiet for any 
other than Alia, but great was the virtue 
of antique Taliſmans, and greater ſtill the 
faith of thoſe who believed in them. The 
charming Alia, who thought ſhe was run- 
ning after the ſhade of her dear lover, ex- 

cted to embrace nothing but air, but 
12 was ſhe ſurpriſed to find herſelf in the 
arms of a ſolid and tolerably thick body; 
her fear preſently brought her to her ſenſes. 
Then beholding with horror the danger 
the had flung herſelf into, ſhe uttered a 
thouſand cries, and made a thouſand efforts 
ro 
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to diſen herſelf from the giant, who 
far Pg > 4 go his prey, carried her 
into his own quarters, without letting her 
feet touch the ground. What fright ſeized. 
her mind, when ſhe ſaw herlelf ſhut u 
and when ſhe began to think, that in 
ſame day ſhe ſtabbed the object of all her 
tenderneſs, ſhe was in the power of a mon- 
ſter ſhe deteſted ? The giant aſked her why 
ſhe cried out ſo at naming the prince of 
Noiſy ; ſhe told told him it was becauſe ſhe. 
had killed him with her own hand; the 
giant would have embraced her by way of 
thanking her, but ſhe forbidding this mark 
of his thankfulneſs, he aſked her what was 
become of his ram. He is dead, replied 
| the to him, it is I who have aſſaſſinated 
him. Unfortunate prince of Noiſy | cried 
ſhe. It is me, who under the———Mouli- 
neau tranſported with fury, without giving 
Alia time to finiſh, and without conſultin 
his love for her, gave her a blow whi 
knocked her down, and was about to cut 
off her head, to revenge the murder ſhe 
had confeſſed. She was raviſhed to be beat, 
ſo much did ſhe fear a worſe treatment. 
Untoward wretch, ſays the giant to her, 
taking her up roughly, ſee —_— per- 
fidy coſt you? Had it not been for the con- 
fefion you made, CO quite booted 

6 as 
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as I am, have taken you to my bed, but do 
not think to eſcape my vengeance, if it is true, 
that you have killed my ram; I am going 
to ſhut you in his chamber, and then I will 
inform myſelf of the truth. Tremble if 
my favourite is no more, thy father ſhall be 
= firſt victim, and when I ſhall be weary 
of making you ſerve to my amuſements, I 
will bury you alive. 

After having pronounced this dreadful 
ſentence, the giant ſhut up Alia in the lit- 
tle cabin of the deceaſed ram, where he 
gave her time to reflect, whilſt he ſnored 

till day-light. As ſoon as day appeared, 
the cruel Moulineau took the field, and the 
unfortunate Ala, who feared nothing fo 
much as the execution of the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt her, was conſidering by 
what kind of death ſhe could prevent that 
calamity. As ſhe was looking about on 
every fide, ſhe faw the name of Alia en- 
ved all about the walls, ſhe then did not 
oubt but it was done by the faithful and 
delicate ram, this increaſed her grief, 
which was interrupted by a fight of the 
book, which ſhe had flung from the win- 
dow to the prince of Noiſy; ſhe leaned her 
hand aal the door of the cabin while 
ſne was picking it up, as ſoon as the rin 
touched it, the door opened; you may we 


(133) 
think the aſtoniſhment of Alia place 
to the haſte ſhe was in to 2 
an occaſion of ſavingherſelf, and getting hold 
of her book; but ſhe took care not to go 
towards her father's garden, where ſhe 
knew the giant was ſo to avoid 
meeting him, ſhe took a long winding about, 
and after having walked a pretty long 
while, ſhe perceived a wood, which ſhe 
throwed herſelf into, to ſtay there that 
night. This wood made a part of the 
foreſt of Noiſy. As ſoon as ſhe had got 
far enough in, to think herſelf in ſafety, 
ſhe laid herſelf down at the foot of the firſt 
tree ſhe came to, overwhelmed with grief, 
terror and wearineſs : She would have had 
leſs ancaſineſs, if ſhe could have imagined 
what paſſed elſewhere. | 
The little Poingon having taken upon him 
the exact form of the ram, left the Druid a- 
bout the fame time that the giant went from 
his habitation, and as ſoon as both met toge- 
ther, Signor Moulineau perceived his dear 
favourite at a diſtance, he repented of his 
bad treatment of the beautiful Alia, he ran 
to him full of joy, not doubting but he 
came to put him in poſſeſſion of the reſt 
of the treaſures of his enemy, but he was 
very much ſurpriſed to fee that his fa- 
vourite the ram, inſtead of ſtaying 27 0 
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him, ran on the other fide ; he might call 
and thrtaten- as much as he would, as be 
ran after him, the ram always ran from 
him. This flying on one fide, and pur- 
| ſvdit on the other, through the moſt diffi- 
cult ground that the litcle Poingon could 
find, held ſo long, that the giant turned 
back, and after taking a t compals, 
finding himſelf pretty near his own quar- 
ters, he reſolved to go and take his e 
to get an account of this deſerter, whom 
purſued ſo much, to ſo little pur- 


he 
pole. | 
As ſoon as the giant had left off his pur- 
ſuit, the ram went on all his legs, and after 
having run through all the places round 
about without finding any thing, he ar- 
rived before the ſetting of the fun, at that 
part of the foreſt of Noiſy, which poor 
Alia had taken for her retreat; he found 
her juſt as ſhe was untying the prettieſt 
garter in the world from the prettieſt leg 
in the univerſe; ſhe was going to ſtrangle 
upon the next tree, the moſt charming and 


- . moſt afficted creature that ever exiſted. 


The preſence of the ram prevented the un- 
happy effect of her deſpair. Nothing can 
expreſs her aſtoniſhment and joy at the 


light of him. Is it you? cried ſhe, em- 
bracing him, is it you, my dear prince | 


Is 


eie 
Is it you that I ſee under this odious figure, 
which hath ſo cruelly abuſed me? The little 
Poingun wept while ſhe felt his ſide to look 
for the wound ſhe had given ; he was at a 
loſs whether he ſhould diſcover himſelf, be- 
ing grieved at the thoughts of depriving 
her of the joy this illuſion cauſed, but he 
muſt hower reſumehis true form, and ſeei 
the diſtreſs tender Alia was in, he ——— 
her to ſet her mind at eaſe, telling her ſhe 
ought to hope a great deal from the aſſiſt- 
ance the mother of the Sheaths had pro- 
miſed, whoſe arrival he informed her of. 
Alia giving heed to the flattering diſcourſe 
of Poingon, agreed to go with him to her 
father. | 
While they were travelling on, the ami- 
able Poingon, who had charged himſelf with 
the book to free Alia from the trouble of 
it, ſaid to her, my pretty miſtreſs, if you 
know the joy that you are going to give 
to my lord the Druid, in carrying him this 
book, you would feel leſs grief, it is filled 
with the choiceſt ſecrets of nature, and the 
prettieſt hiſtories in the world, now to di- 
vert the fatigue of our journey, and to 
take off your thoughts from your afflictions, 
I will tell you one, for my maſter let me 
read in it ſometimes; as to himſelf he never 
” amuſed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| . | 
amuſed himſelf in reading the tales, wrhich 
it js full of. 
There was once a Druid in Lower Bri- 
tany who was called Gaſpard the learned, 
he was arrived to ſuch a pitch of know- 
ledge, that he had made a great book, 
which contained in it all the learning in the 
world; he had alſo invented a new lan- 
guage compoſed of flowers, plants, planets, 
and I know not how many things. Now 
this Gaſpard the learned, had a ſon ſo hand- 
ſome, that he grew enamoured of his own 
perſon, his greateſt pleaſure was in ſpend- 
ing whole days in admiring himſelf in the 
water, for which reaſon his father called 
him Narciſſus ; nevertheleſs, he was fo 
ieved at the folly of his ſon, that he took 
im one day into his laboratory, and after 
having reprimanded him ſufficiently for his. 
filly coquetry, my ſon ſaid he to him you 
will never be good for any thing, if I keep 
you always near me, therefore I am going 
to provide you with a commiſſion which 
will give you an opportunity of ſecing the 
world, but it is on condition that you never 
ſee yourſelf, for if ever you look in the 
water, yon will become fo frightful, that 
you will be ſhocked at yorr own figure, 
and if this misfortune ſnouid happen, there 
is none but ſhe who can read and under- 


ſtand 
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ſtand what is written in my book, that can 
reſtore this beauty, which hath turned your 
brain, and whom you will then deſpiſe for 
loving another. More than that, in re- 
covering your firſt beauty, all my know- 
ledge will be communicated to you as well 
as to her, into whoſe hands my book ſhall 
fall, if ſhe can comprehend a language in- 
vented by myſelf alone. Hear what I am 
going to tell you. There is in the world 
a foreſt, and in this foreſt there is a tree 
very difficult to find, and in this tree there 
is a ſheath of gold, and of a kind of 
that will not melt, as all other gold will on 
touching it with the knife I anr going to 
give you, it is this ſheath which you muſt 
ſearch after, find, and bring to me; at 
theſe words he gave him the knife, em- 
braced him tenderly, and parted from him; 
But he had no ſooner loſt ſight of him, but 
he repented of ſending him away from him, 
and agirated with fears, which preſented to 
his thoughts the dangers which threatned 
his beloved ſon's life, he died a little time 
after the departure of Narciſſus, 

Narciſſus, according to his father's or- 
ders, roved through all the woods, and 
ſearched all the trees, but to no purpoſe, 
to find a ſheath to his knife. Hiſtory 
ſays, he was full three years in going twenty 
leagues, 
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leagues, ſo much did he amuſe himſelf in 
rambling about all the foreſts which lay in 
the way. At the end of theſe three years, he 
came near to the court of prince Kora- 
lioſmadæus, who reigned at that time in 
Britany, but as it was not in the courts of 
princes, he expected to find this ſheath he 
ſought after, he came no nearer it, than 
he was obliged in order to ſearch the 
woods which were near it, he there ſaw a 
pleaſant fort almoſt ſurrounded by a river, 
whoſe ſtream was more clear than chryſtal, 
he was obliged to paſs it to go into the 
foreſt, but in croſſing, a curioſity of ſeeing 
if the fatigues of his journey had not im- 
paired his beauty, got the better of all the 
menaces of his father, and he inclined his 
head toward the ſurface of the water. How 
great was his ſurpriſe, when inſtead of the 
tace of the beautiful Narciſſus, he ſaw that 
of a great ow}, a dreadful ſcreck which he 
made frightned him ſtill more, fince it was 
that of a real owl, and before he could 
make another, he became entirely ſo from 
head to foot. He loſt his ſight that mo- 
ment, and was in deſpair of recovering 
it, but as ſoon as night came on, he 
found his ſight came with it, and he took 
ſhelter in the woods. The unhappy Nar- 
ciſſus lead there a melancholy life, con- 

pee cealing 
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cealing himſelf all 2 in the hollow of a 
tree, and ſpendi nights in Gong 
of mice for Sou try in ſeekin 
ſheath of the knife rages he had. 
carefully preſerved; he ſearched fo _— 
that at laſt he found the tree by the luſtre 
with which this wonderful ſheath littered 
in the midſt of the darkneſs, but he could 
not come at it to pull it from the tree, nor 
to put his knife into it, he ſpent part of 
the night in tormenting himſelf to effect 
one or the other, all he could do was to 
conceal his knife in the fame tree, as near 
the ſheath as he could. At laſt, I do not 
remember by what chance, a certain princeſs 
drew him out of this great embarraſſment, 
this princeſs was ſo beautiful, that he then 
fell in love with her; ſhe walked often in 
this wood, but he had the misfortune not 
to ſee her but when ſhe ſtayed there till 
night, it was in one of theſe nights, thar 
being aſleep, near the tree where the owl 
was, who was contemplating her beauty, a 
ſavage awakened her by ſome inſult; the 
amorous owl had recourſe to his knife, and 
ſaved her, I don't know how, but in faving 
her he loſt his knife, and this beauty car- 
ried it away. The loſs of this treaſure would 
have drove the owl to deſperation, if it had 
not been in the prettieſt hands in the a 
verſe. 
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verſe. This charming princeſs was preſent- 
ly acquainted with all its virtues; ſtaying 
one day till it was almoſt night in this 
wood; ſhe put the point of her knife on a 
ſmooth ſtone, the faithful owl ſer himſelf 


down near her, without being perceived, 


the knife wrote of itſelf, as it was wont to 


do; and this is what it wrote, 


Beautiful princeſs with this knife, 
Strip off, ſtrip off the feathers of a bird.” 


This charming princeſs was ſcarcely in 
poſſeſſion of the Tie but ſhe ſwore to do 
whatever it traced out for her; willing to 
obey its orders, the moment ſhe received 
them, ſhe turned her head to ſeek for the 
owl, ſhe was overjoyed to ſee him by her 
ſide, laid hold of him directly, and prepared 
herſelf to ſtrip off his feathers with her 
knife, not without ſome} regret at giving 
him fach ill treatment, after the ſervice ſhe 
had received from him. Proportionably as 
ſhe ſtript off the feathers, the beautiful 
Narciſſus regained his firſt form. The prin- 
ceſs was not frighted at this prodigy, and 
hiſtory ſays, that although he was naked, 
by being deprived of his feathers, ſhe did 
not leave him alone: he perceived himſelf 
endued all at once with allithe knowledge of 


the deceaſed Gaſpard the learned, his fa- 


ther 
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ther; therefore aſking leave of the princeſs 
to render himſelf inviſible, he promiſed to 
meet her the next day under a cradle, in 
one of the gardens of the prince her fa- 
ther. It was there ſhe was enchanted with 
this beauty of which now he made no ac- 
count of, it was under-this happy cradle, 
ſecret witneſs of their  felicity, that they 
married, and .communicated-to each other 
their knowledge, and all their ſecrets. He 
gave her ſomething that would keep her 
trom looking old, and prevent her ever 
dying; he made her then ſwear never to 
part with her knife, to the poſſeſſion of 
which their common good was bound, and 
never to ſpeak of this adventure, nor of 
their union. They lived a long time the 
moſt happy life in the world, without being. 
perceived, by the fecret the happy Narcy- 
tus had to render himſelf inviſible. He 
told her it was to no to trouble 
herſelf to pull the ſheath of gold. from the 
tree where it was, ſince this wonder was re- 
ſerved for another, but nevertheleſs the 
ſſeſſion of the knife could not be ſecured 
ut by having the ſheath. I don't know 
for what reaſon they quitted-their country, 
bur after having travelled through all the 
world, Narciſſus always inviſible, and the 
princeſs always as beautiful as he deſired, 


they 
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they ſettled ſomewhere near a mountain. 
Walking out one day, the princeſs ſaw a 
luminous chariot deſcend from the rop of 
the mountain; from this chariot ſtepped 
out a magician, who ſhewed her the ſheath 
of her knife, and falling on his knees be- 
fore her, told her, he had a long while 
ſought to give her this treaſure, uſeleſs in 
any other hands but her own. He added, 
there was none but him who could put the 
knife into it; the princeſs was ſo delighted 
at receiving the ſheath of gold, that with- 
out dreaming of the riſque ſhe run, ſhe 
gave him her dear knife to put in it; but 
the ſorcerer no ſooner it in his hands 
but he diſappeared. I ſhould tire you ny 
pretty miſtreſs, if I was to tell you the de- 
. ſpair the aſtoniſhed princeſs fell into on 
ſeeing in her hands the uſeleſs ſheath of 
the knife which ſhe had loſt. But how 
great was her ſurpriſe and grief, when re- 
turning to tell her adventure to her dear 
Narciſſus ſhe could not find him; ſhe ſpent 
a great deal of time in ſeeking him through- 
out all the world, without getting any 1n- 
telligence either of him, or her knife, for 
it was upon the finding of that depended 
her ſeeing her dear ſpouſe again; ſhe re- 
turned to the ſame country where ſhe had 


loſt all that was valuable to her. There 
deſpair 
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deſpair having ſoured the goodneſs of her 
natural diſpoſition, ſhe ſet herſelf about do- 
ing all the miſchief ſhe could to the two 
lovers, whoſe- hiſtory I will relate to you; 
when having got rid of your misfortunes, 
your mind ſhall be more diſpoſed to hear 
it. 


The little Poingon on finiſhing his ſtory 
perceived that he had wandered out of the 
way in the foreſt, for the path which he 
took to bring them to the gardens of the 
Druid, did not lead thither; they were 
obliged to ſubmit to that inviſible power 
which conducted them into the middle of 

the palace of Noiſy. | 

They arrived there at the time the in- 
chanter Merlin was giving orders for the 
funeral rites, which he intended for this 
well beloved ſon; every place there was 
filled with fighs; the body of this hand- 
® ſome prince by a ſubterraneous communi- 
cation was paſſed from the fountain of the 
cradle into that which made the principal 
ornament of the gardens of the palace of 

Noiſy; this handiome body was itrerched 

upon a pile of flowers, near a wood pile, 

which had been raiſed to burn ir, and the 
green cradle adorned with garlands of the 
tame flowers, was at his feet. This ſpec- 
tacle made the tender Alia almoſt out 2 
r 
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her ſenſes, ſhe concealed however her grief 
from the little Poingon, that he might not 
hinder her from flinging herſelf, as ſhe in- 
| tended to do, into the midſt of the flames 
| which were to conſume the body of her 
lover, Poingon who ſaw himſelf dragged 

| againſt his will to a place he did not want 
to go to, concealed himſelf behind a pali- 
ſade with Alia, not being able to prevail 
with her to avoid ſeeing this fad and mourn- 
ful ſpectacle. Every thing being ready for 
| the ceremony, the inconſolahle Merlin placed 
| the body of the prince on the top of the 
pile, ſurrounded with gums and perfumes 
the moſt delicious Arabia afforded, he 
put the green cradle at his feet, and hold- 
ing up a flambeau he had in his hand, he 
lift up his eyes to heaven, ſaying inhumane 
Alia, whoſe beauty has been fatal to my 
repoſe, and yet more fatal to the moſt 
faithful of lovers; come and fatiate thy 
cruelty, with the pleaſure of ſeeing: con- 

ſumed the victim, which you have fa- 
crificed to your rage! But tremble at the 

horrors which ſhall ſurround you every 

where, when thy cradle ſhall be reduced to 

aſhes. As ſoon as he had ſpoke: theſe 

| words, he went to ſet fire to the pile, and 
| the unfortunate Alia was juſt going to 
J fling herſelf into it, when the ſhouts which 


Were 
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were heard in the air, made every body lift 
up their eyes, Merlin ſtopt, and ſome mo- 
ments after he ſaw the mother of the 
Sheaths deſcend in her chariot with the 
Druid. Ah! my pretty miſtreſs, cried Poin- 
con, let us run to meet the mother of the 
Sheaths, there ſhe is, no doubt, ſhe comes to 
our aſſiſtance with my lord the Druid your 
father. As ſoon as the ſorcereſs deſcended 
from her chariot, ſhe took the flambeau 
out of Merlin's hands, and the Druid took 
the ring from his daughter's finger to give 
it to the little Poingon, with an order to 
ſeek with the utmoſt diligence the enchan- 
ed knife, without forgetting the precious 
gold which ſerved it inſtead of a ſheath. 
Merlin on ſecing the mother of the Sheaths 


felt both joy and fear; he knew that 
he deſerv r Þ e and he knew 
alſo what he could do in her favour ; whilſt 


the ſorcereſs made ſome complaints to Mer- 
lin; and Merlin was exculing himſelf as 
well as he ＋ hy begging — to = ve n- 
geance give to generoſity, law 
the little N 4 all over ſhining 
with brightneſs t the luſtre of the 
gold the knife which he carried. The 


mother of the Sheaths ſtarted up, and 
it was thought ſhe would have ſwooned 
Vol. I. H with 


r | 
with joy at this ſight. She received it from 
the hands of the Druid; then raiſing her 
voice, as they took the prince from the 

ile, ſays ſhe, he hath not ſeen the gloomy 
rders of Acheron; this knife was never 
fatal' bur to criminals and villains. But 
why ſhould 1 lengthen out this narrative 
by tireſome circumſtances in order to un- 
tavel its hiſtory ? All the perſons con- 
cerned in this adventure found their ac- 
count; the mother of the Sheath's her knife, 
Druid his book, and Alia her cradle. Our hero 
who. was not dangerouſly wounded found 
himſelf in the hands of the three perſons, 
whoſe art was capable of bringing to life all 
the heroes dead ſince Cyrus the great, and 
theſe three perſons uniting their abilities in 
favour of the handſotne prince of Noiſy, one 
may readily conclude be was reſtored to 
the beautiful Alia, more charming, more 
agreeable, and with more tenderneſs than 
ever. Aurora broke forth upon this kind 
of reſurrection, and the ſun who ſet the 
ae night upon places full of mourn- 
ng and affliction, ſaw them at his return 
filled with the mot lively joy. 

In the midſt of this joy the giant Mou- 
lineau, mounted on his enormous horſe, 
ſounded his horn three times at the gate of 
the caſtle, to demand his priſoner and his 

| ram, 
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ram, or to challenge to a combat all the 
inhabitants of the caſtle, in caſe of à re- 
fuſal. Alia's lover who was deſirous of g- 
nalizing himſelf in her ſight, accepted 
challenge, and ordered him to be told that 
the prince of Noiſy, lately arrived from a 
long journey, would meet him three days 
hence, on the bridge raiſed by the ram, to 
determine the quarrel there, and diſpute 
the glory of being the charming Alias. 
The charming Alia, in the tranſports 
which this unexpected change of fortune 
cauſed in her, felt a thouſand times more 
love for the prince of Noiſy, in his natural 
form, than ſhe had felt of hatred roward 
him when he was in the ſhape of a ram. 
The prince, a man of the molt ſpirit, and 
the beſt behaved of his time, 'made his 
acknowledgements to lier, in fo complai- 
ſant a manner, as cauſed her to forget her 
paſt misfortunes. Alia endued with as 
much cunoſity as tenderneſs, was deſirous 
of knowing, of her lover, how he became 
a ram; the prince told her that being loſt 
in thought the night ſhe flung him the 
book, he had infenſibly gone on to the 
brink of the Seine, when day beginning 
to appear, he had the curioſity - to open it, 
but had only found there the ſigns of the 
Zodiac, and having conſidered of the 
H 2 ram, 
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ram, he was induced to read what was 
under it, and at the third reading of theſe 
myſterious words, he was all at once tranſ- 
formed into a ram; it would be uſeleſs, 
added he, to talk to you of my aſtoniſh- 
ment and vexation, pon my finding myſelf 
changing from one form to another, when 
the giant arrived, whoſe mute would have 
ſtrangled me, if he had not by chance 
found ſomething in my form that pleaſed 
him. I have not quitted his ſervice ſince 
my metamorphoſis. Nevertheleſs this book, 
of which 1 decyphered ſomething every 
day in ſpite of its obſcurity, gave me hopes 
that I ſhould ſometime or other reaſſume my 
former figure ; it is by the means of this I 
knew how to raiſe a bridge in an inſtant 
by its aſſiſtance. I recovered the uſe of 
my ſpeech, by its aid, I rendered myſelf 
inviſible when I replied to the forrow- 
ful expreſſions of the beautiful Alia, and at 
laſt it was by this book that I came to know 
that the liquid gold would deliver me from 
my enchantment as ſoon as I touched it. 
There my pretty Alia, continued the prince 
this is what made me reſolve to go to the 
Druid your father, where I did not reckon 
to preſent you a victim, I was alſo in ſuch 
a conſternation at the marks of indignation 


you gave me before you ſtruck me 9 
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the knife, that I received that blow with a 


great deal of indifference. 
The end of this tale renewed the griefs 
and ſorrows of Alia, but the preſence of 
her dear prince ſoon comforted her, above 
all, when ſhe underftood Merlin and the 
Druid agreed together that ſhe ſhould be 
united to the prince of Noiſy in three days. 
This happy day was alſo appointed for the 
combat, and in ſpite of the fears of the 
beautiful Alia, who could not comprehend 
how a man who truly loved ſhould be will- 
ing to fight the ſame day he was to poſſeſs 
what he loved, notwithſtanding, I ſay, all 
her uncaſineſs, the handſome prince of 
Noiſy kept his word. 

You do not doubt, madam, but this com- 
bat ended, as combats always do between 
giants and heroes. Signor Moulineau was 
overſet at the firſt onſet, and falling from 
the higheſt part of the bridge to the bot- 
tom of the ditch, he broke fs neck with- 
out being, pitied by the ſpectators. Never 
were nuptials celebrated with ſo much mag- 


nificence, and never did perſons in chat ſtate 
enjoy ſo much happineſs. 
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THORN-FLOWER. 


and fifty three leagues from hence, 


A wi two thouſand four hundred 
there 1s a very fine country, called Cache- 


mira. In this country there reigned a Ca- 


liph; this Caliph had a daughter, and this 
daughter - -had a face; but it was wiſhed 
more than once that ſhe had not had one, 
her beauty was ſupportable till ſhe was fif- 
teen years old, but when ſhe came to that 
age, it was too much; ſhe had the fineſt 
neck in the world, her. noſe was a maſter- 
piece; the lillies of Cachemira, a thouſand 
times whiter than ours, looked of-a di 
hue when near her neck, and the freſh 
blown roſe would have appeared as withered 
when put in competition with the carnation 
of her lips. Her forehead was ſingular 
in its kind, in regard to its form and bright- 
neſs, its whiteneſs was relieved at top by 
the hair, blacker and more ſhining than 
let, 
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jet, which made them give her the name 


of Luizanta; the whole of her face ſeemed 
an aſſemb of ſo many wonders; but 
her eyes undid all. No body could look 
on them long enough to diſtinguiſh their 
colour, for as ſoon as they met your looks, 
you ſeemed as if ftruck with a flaſh of 
lightning. IG 
When ſhe was eighteen years old, the 
Caliph her father was. uſed to make her 
come to him that he might admire himſelf 
in his works, 20 make his concubines 1 
a thouſand filly things concerning het 
youthful charms , for ever ſince that time 
they pur out the candles in the middle of 
the night, and he would not have an 
other light but what her pretty eyes al 
forded, but all this, as they ſay, was only 
children's play. But as ſoon as her eyes 
had arrived at their full force, all jeſting 
about them was at an end. 
The flower of the nobility died away 
miſerably, and every day there was carried 
ro he gage two or three petit-maitres, 
who thought of nothing but oglin 
her fine eyes; for when men looked 
at her, the fire paſſed quickly from her 
eyes to the very bottom of their hearts, 
and in leſs. than twenty-four hours they 
died, pronouncing her name with tender- 
MS». 
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jet, which made them give her the name 
n the whole of her face ſeemed 


an aſſemb of fo many wonders; but 
her eyes undid all. No body could look 
on them long enough to diſtinguiſh their 
colour, for as ſoon as they met your look 
you ſeemed as if ftruck with a flaſh 
lightning. | Do , 
When ſhe was eighteen years old, the 
Caliph her father was. uſed to make her 
come to him that he might admire himſelf 
in 18 Fn; _ his concubines 
CY y concerning 
youthful charms; 42 ſince that time 
they put out the candles in the middle of 
the night, and he would not have 
other light but what her pretty 9 þ 
forded, all this, as they ſay, was only 
cn But as ſoon as her eyes 
had arrived at their full force, all jeſting 
The flower of the nobilicy died aww 
e er 
miſerably, and every day there was cient 
to the grave two or three petit-maitres, 
who thought of nothing but ogling 
her fine eyes; for when men look 
at her, the fire paſſed quickly from her 
eyes to the very bottom of their hearts, 
and in leſs. than twenty-four . hours they 
died, pronouncing her name with tender- 
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neſs, and humbly thanking thoſe brilliant 
eyes for the honour they received in 
dying by their glances. In regard to the 
fair 2 it was otherwiſe; thoſe who looked 
on her at a diſtance received no other da- 
mage but a dimneſs of ſight, which laſted 
all their life; but thoſe who waited on her, 
payed a little dearer for this honour, for 
the lady who dreſſed her, four maids of ho- 

nour, and their old governeſs, were all 
blinded by it. The grandees of the king- 
dom, who ſaw the hopes of their families 
extinguiſh, by the fire which this fatal luſtre 
kindled; begged the Caliph to remedy a 
diſorder which deprived their ſons of their 
lives, and their daughters of their ſight. 
The Caliph aſſembled his council to conſi- 
der what was to be done; his Seneſchal 
preſided in it, and he was the moſt fooliſh 
man who had ever preſided there. The 
Caliph nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding the 
weakneſs of his intellects, had made him 
his prime miniſter. As ſoon as this affair 
was propoſed, the council was divided on the 
meaſures to be taken. Some adviſed to 
put Luizanta into a convent, ſupporting 
their opinion with ſaying, that it would be 
no great damage to deprive three or four 
dozen of old nuns with their abbeſs of their 
ſight for the good of the ſtate — 

viſe 
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* 5 ener t them out f 
terouſly, Bock iee-fhet cap mole 
from it ; and offered to ſhow them the me- 
thod. 
The Caliph who was very fond of her, 
did not approve of any of theſe methods: 
the Seneſchal perceived it, who poor man 
had been crying for an hour, and begin- 
ning his harangue, before he had wiped his 
eyes; I wept, Sire, ſays he, for the death 
of my ſon the count, a gentleman of the 
ſword, but that ſtood him in — ſtead 
againſt the glances of the princeſs Y 
he was buned yeſterday, but os bu ineſs 


to day is about ——_— 4 dt Bo 1 


muſt forget 
remember ha 1 aa Senccal My ger 
has not prevented hearkening to the- 
counſels which have been given you, and 
aſking the company's on, they all ap 
to me abſurd-:- My advice is this : 1 
ave had for ſome time a gentleman with 
me, I don't know from whence he came, 
nor who he is, but this I know very well, 
that ſince he has been with me, I never 
concern myſelf with the affairs of the houſe; 
he is a Dæmon who knows every thing; and 
although I have the honour to. be your 

H 5 Sene- 
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Seneſchal, I am hut a blockhead in com- 
pariſon of him; my wite tells me the ſame 
every day. Now if your majeſty thinks 
proper to conſult him on ſo difficult an af- 
fair as this is, I perceive myſelf you will 
receive ſatisfaction from it. With all my 
heart, my Seneſchal, ſays the Caliph, as 

ſhould be very glad to fee a man who has 
more wit than you. They ſent to fetch 
him, but he refuſed to come, becauſe they 
had not ſhut up the princeſs with her fine 
eyes, but beipg aſſured that he ſhould not 
ſee her. he was not long in coming z he was 
. well nor — r ſome- 

bing agreeable in his air and face. 

to him boldhy, Sire, ſays the Seneſchal, he 
underſtands all languages; the Caliph who 
underſtood none but his own, and that only 
as it was ſpoke among the vulgar, after 
having talked ridiculouſly for ſome time, 
in order to find out his genius; my friend, 
ſays he to him, what is your name ? Ta- 
rare, anſwers he; Tarare ſays the Caliph, 
Tarare ſays the counſellors, Tarare ſays the 
chancellor. I aſk you, ſays the Caliph, 
how you call yourſel£? I know it well, re- 
plied he; ah well, ſays the Caliph, Tarare 
ſays the other, making his reverence ; and 
why do you call yourſelf Tarare ? becauſe 
it is not my name. And how is that ? _ 
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the Caliph ; it is becauſe I have 


own name to take u 


1 


ſo I call myſelf Tarare, it 1s not 
my name. E.. is nothing ce e — 
the Caliph, and yet I ſhou 


above a month in findi yt oy Pp 
Tarare, what ſhall we do with m * 
ter? What you Piel, anſwers 

yet, adds the Caliph, whatever you pleaſe, 
faid always Tarare. To cut ſhort, ſays the 
Cd, my Seneſchal told me, that we muſt 
conſult you on the misfortune, that ſhe hes 
under of killing or blinding all who look 
upon her ; Sire, ſays Tarare, the fault 1s 
in the gods ie fo hone and 
not in her eyes. But if it is a misfortune 
to have fine eyes, this is what, according 
to my little judgment, ought to be done to 
remedy itz the ſorcereſs Serena knows all 
the ſecrets of nature, ſend her. a trifle of a 
million or two, and if ſhe does not teach 
you a remedy for the princeſs's eyes, you 
may conclude there is none at all, In the 
mean while my advice 1s, that you contrive 
ſome head-dreſs. of a beautiful green en+ 
tirely to cover the hair of Luizanta; for I 
am very much deceived if the ſhining of 
her hair joined to that of her eyes, is' not 
artly the cauſe that the at her is ſo 
us; and to remove all abſtacles, 1 
H 6 will 
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will myſelf, if you majeſty thinks r, 
conſult the ſorcereſs for you, ſince ; know 
where ſhe lives. The Caliph approved of 
this advice very much ; he was charged 
with a purſe of brilliant diamonds, and 
half a buſhel of large pearls for Serena, 
and ſet off in ſpite of the repinings of the 
Seneſchal's lady. 

He was a month on his journey, during 
which time the eyes of Luizanta did more 
miſchief than ever : It was not becauſe ſhe 
was not provided with a green head-dreſs ; 
nor that it had not a little deadened the 
luſtre of her eyes, but at the ſame time her 
complexion took a light hue, which put 
her into ſuch a _ that ſhe pulled it off 
and threw it at her tirewoman's head ; and 
her eyes became more miſchievous than 
ever. The Caliph cauſed proceſſions to be 
made, and public prayers to be offered up, 
that heaven _ be pleaſed to look down 
with pity on his r people, or prevent 
his * x Cas * — Mics Tere 
retu And here is what he ſaid to the 
Caliph, fitting in his council. The ſorce- 
reſs Serena ſends her compliments to you, 
and thanks you for your preſent, but 
would not accept it ; ſhe ſays ſhe has a great 
ſeeret, whereby ſhe can make the eyes of 
the princeſs as harmleſs as your IS 

| without 
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without depriving them of their luſtre, 
provided you furniſh her with four things, 
four, ſays the Caliph, four hundred if you 

leaſe, but ſofily, if you pleale, Sire, ſays 
arare, The firſt of theſe things is a por- 
trait of Luizanta ; the ſ 
flower; the third, a luminous hat; and 
the laſt is a ſinging mare : What is all thar, 
fays the Caliph? I am going to tell you, 
Sire, Serena has a ſiſter who is called Den- 
tua, almoſt as knowing as herſelf ; but as 
her art only furniſhes her with the means of 
doing miſchief, ſhe is nothing more than a 
ſorcereſs, while the other is an honeſt magi 
cian, now this ſorcereſs ſtole away 
daughter of Serena, when ſhe was but an 
infant, but at preſent ſhe is grown up, ſhe 
plagues her _ and day to a little 
monſter of a ſon ſhe has got. It is this 
daughter who 1s called the Thorn-Flower, 
and who is in the witch's power : She hath 
a hat ſer ſo thick with diamonds, and theie 
diamonds ſo brilliant, that they ſhoot out 
their rays like the ſun. More than all that, 
ſhe hath a mare, who at every hair hath a 
golden bell, the ſound of which is fo. har- 
monious, that one hears raviſhing muſic 
whenever ſhe ſtirs. Theſe, Sire, are the 
four things Serena demands, informing 


you at the ſame time that whoever under- 
takes 
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takes. to. take. them away from Dentua, it 
will be as impoſſible for them not to fall 
into her hands, as it will be for all the 
powers on earth to them out again 
when once in them, The Caliph and his 

council began to weep, feeing that by the 
hardneſs of the conditions, there was no 
ann: to their misfortunes. Tarare was 
moved at it, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
Caliph, Sire, ſays he, I know a man who 
would be capable of furniſhing the firſt de- 
mand if he undertook it. What, ſays the 
Caliph, paint my daughter? and who is 
fool enough to dare attempt a thing ſo im- 
ble? Tarare anſwers the other, Tarare 
ys the Caliph, Tarare fays the Seneſchal 
with all the council, and at laſt all the 
boys who played about the court cried out 
Tarare. Sire, ſays the Seneſchal, if he 
undertakes it, he will go tlirough with it; 
and when that is done, ſays the Caliph, 
who will undertake the reſt ? I, fays the 
raſh Tarare ; but on condition that when I 
am named by chance, they ſhall let me 
alone, without handing my name from one 
to another like ſo many ecchoes, and that 
when the princefs ſhall be in the ſituation 
you wiſh her to be, ſhe ſhall be permitted 
whom ſhe pleaſes for a huſband. The Ca- 
kph gave him his word for it, and the Se- 


neſchal 
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neſchal who loyed to be doing, expedited 
his letters patent, They were at a lafs 
what method to take to paint a face, which 
no body could look upon without dying; 
but this difficulty was ſoon got o rr. 

There was a man who travelled a 
great deal, and who had found among the 
curious remarks he had made upon every, 
country, that in eclipſes the people tinge a 
bit of claſs with ſome dark colour, that, 


rele 
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at laſt. He then made uſe of every thing 
his genius furniſhed him with to pleaſe her; 
ſhe was not inſenſible to the praiſes he be- 
ſtowed on her beauty, while under the pre- 
tence of diverting her, during an occupa- 
non, where vivacity is commonly laid aſleep, 
he repeated to her ſuch agreeable accounts 
of his travels, that ſhe could have liſtned to- 
kim all her life. The little he had to re- 
commend him in his figure, did no ways 
prevent his genius having the ſame effect, 
than if he had been the beſt made man in 
the world. She loved him then, and was 
ſorry her portrait was ſo ſoon finiſhed ; but 
ſhe was more ſo, when he took his leave of 
her to go upon an adventure as dangerous: 
as that which he had already undertaken. 
She told him at parting, that he went to la- 
bour for himſelf, in expoſing his perſon for 
her ; ſince if he ſucceeded, he ſhould be at 
liberty to chooſe a huſhand, and if he did 
not, ſhe would never chooſe one. In thoſe 

times as ſoon as a beauty perceived in her- 
ſelf a tenderneſs for any one, ſhe was in 
haſte to declare; and princeſſes were equally 
* ſo with others; Tarare flung himſelf ten or 
twelve times at her feet, to expreſs a tranſ- 
he did not feel, he was aſtoniſhed to 


port 
find his heart ſo little affected with his good 


fortune, for he perceived very well that — : 
IE did 


8 
ph the ſecret by 
paint his daughter 
glaſſes to look at her rep ink. metimes, recom- 
mending it to him to do it but ſeldom for 
fear of accidents ; but the Caliph did not 
hewkin to this advice end ud then. 
fects of it. They offered Tarare money 
and troops to facilitate his enterprize, but 
he refuſed both, and truſting to fortune 
entirely, ſet off without any aſſiſtance but 
his courage and induſtry, The country of 
Cachemira was a region of pleaſure ;_ the 
flowers grew up under his feet as he walked 
along ; peaches and figs fell into his mouth 
when he lifted up his head; the choiceſt me- 
lons preſented themſelves on all ſides; a 
continual ſpring rendered the air ſweet, and 
the rg yay ſerene. Was he inclined to 
repos e? a large orange-tree, ſituated by the 
of a trickling brook, offered its ſhade 
to him, while the birds ſung him to ſleep 
with the moſt tender airs in the world; for 
there was not a nightingale in all the king- 


dom who did not underſtand muſic, nor a 
linnet 
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linnet who did not ſing a tune at firſt ſight; 
but as ſoon as he had paſſed the mountains 
which encompaſs this charming country on 
all ſides, he found nothing bur deſerts, or 
woods full of beaſts ſo fierce, that tygers 
and leopards are but ſheep in compariſon 
of: them. However he — obliged to croſs 
theſe foreſts to come to the dwelling of 
Dentuz. It is ſaid theſe miſchievous beaſts 
knew his deſign; for inſtead of running up 
to him, they extended themſelves on the 
right and left, and ſome dozen of griffing 
placed themſelves in front. He underſtood 
the art of war very well; fo, after havin 
examined their countenance, he gueſſ 
their deſign, and as he was not a match for 
them he Pad recourſe to a — xp He 
waited till night came on, 

look out; —— about the dae teh, 
ing made up af t of the drieft booghs, 
he could find he ſet it on fire with a piece of 
ſteel, and put it at the end of a long pole, 
and then marched to meet the enemy; he 
knew well that he was not in love 
enough, to dare to invoke Luizanta ; fo 
without recommending himſelf to his god- 
deſs, the fierce Tarare ruſhed furiouſly into 
one of the moſt rough adventures he had 
ever attempted. There is no beaſt fo furi- 
ous as to be proof againſt fire; as ſoon as 


they 


ge 

rous a place, he had need enough 
of it; the ſun aroſe, and the firſt rays it 
darted forth, pointed out to him ſomething 
brilliant in the middle of a little path; he 
followed this path, but after having walked 
a long time to get up to what be ſaw, it al- 
ways appeared to be at the ſame diſtance z 
he was obliged to fit down through vexa- 
tion and wearineſs, and the moment he was 
on the graſs it mounted into the air, and 
the fineſt bird in the world came and fat on 
a buſh, about four from him ; pet 
wings were of gold and azure, the reſt 

it the colour of fire and white, its bill and 
nails were of gold, its form that of a par- 
rot, only a little larger. Tarare, who con- 
ſidered it attentively, was charmed with its 
beauty; ſomething more than curioſity in- 
ſtigated him to approach it, but he was 
afraid it would fly away. The. parrot did 
not dream of any | there ; for after 
having for ſame time looked into the buſh, 
he took out a little bag, which he had hi 
in the ground; and having untied it very 


cleaverly, 
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cleaverly, took out a pinch or two of ſalt, 
which he put down to peck at, after firſt 
ſpreading it about with his feet. Parrot, 
my dear heart, ſays Tarare, don't eat any 
of it, it will do you harm. The parrot 
burſt out a laughing, looking at him how- 
ever very ſeriouſly : Bleſs me, continued 
the other, what a lovely parrot ! but why 
do I call it a parrot? it is a phenix.... 
Tarare ſays the parrot and flew away. Tarare 
having loſt ſight of him took up the bag of 
ſalt, and put it in the path where he was, 
hoping the bird would return to him, ſince 
he had got its proviſion. I cannot con- 
ceive, ſaid he, what could ſcare him away; 
but how comes it that even birds, all of 
them, repeat Tarare as ſoon as they hear it 
33 „ this however he ſpoke to 

imſelf? But why am I adviſed to take up- 
on me this name and quit my own? is it 
on account of the adventure of the mag- 
pies ? But no body will believe me, when 

tell them the hiſtory of my life, and I do 
not know whether I ought to believe it my- 
ſelf who have ſeen it. 


He went on the greateſt part of the day 
through barren and uninhabited places, en- 
tertaining himſelf with a thouſand different 
thoughts which came into his head, among 
which Luizanta often bore a part, but ſhe 

did 
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did not continue in his remembrance with 
ſuch long and le reflections as thoſe 
do whom we ionately love; in thoſe 
caſtles in the air, where our wiſhes are in- 
comparably better * 3 than good ſenſe. 
The night came on, was not able to 
pr through wearineſs and hunger, 
when turning his eyes on every fide, he 

ceived a miſerable thatched houſe among 
Bae buſhes, he there found an honeſt lit- 
tle old man and his wife, as to the reſt it 
had all the ce of poor entertain- 
ment, and miſerable lodging ; but having 
ſomething elſe in his head than pomp or 
good cheer, he reſolved to paſs the night 
there ; he met with a good reception, for 
he gave them more mon would 
have purchaſed all the houſe ; the maſter 
of the houſe's ſon came in preſently after ; 
the young gentleman as as you 
would deſire. He brought with him two 
— 1 5 mixed with = com- 

y, having no other apartment for them, 
Tarare —— from theſe poor le all 
the light he could, for the enterprize he 
had in view; as ſoon as day appeared, he 
ge clothes with the ſon, covered half 
his with a plaiſter, 2 the e gout 
and taking up his bag of ſalt he the 
field, and bent his march toward ag 
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where they told him he ſhould ſoon ſee the 

alace of the witch; but his hoſts adviſed 

im not to go, leaſt he ſhould not ſucceed. 
He had not walked a great while before 
he heard a kind of harmony, which ſound- 
ed the more melodious the nearer be ap- 
proached it: He was at a loſs for what 
cauſed it; and ſtill driving his goats for 
ſome time before him, whilſt he obſerved 
every thing about him, he ſtopped in a lit- 
tle grove, acroſs which there runs a little 
brook, The neighbourhood of fo dange- 


rous a place, and the nearneſs of a raſh ad- 


venture, cauſed him ſome reflections; theſe 
reflections ſome emotions, bur neither fear 
nor repentance, He was continually ſay- 
ing, it is nothing to undertake without one 
accompliſhes it, &c. While he was fortify- 
ing himſelf ſo, by all the magnanimities of 
an opera, which came into his head, he ſaw 
a perſon arrive who took up all his inten- 
tion. As to her freſhneſs, one would have 
taken her for Aurora in a ſummer's day; 
by her ſhape, one cf the beſt made of the 
goddeſſes; by her gracefulneſs all the graces 
met together in one perſon, She was 
clothed in a plain dreſs, but a natural ar- 
rangement, ſupported by an air of neat- 
neſs, ſhewed itſelf in ſuch a manner in ſpite 
of her dreſs, that ſhe appeared as a princeſs 

in 
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in diſguiſe. He viewed her three times 
from head to foot as ſhe advanced toward 
the brook ; and three rimes he ſwore ſoftly, 
that he had never ſeen feet ſo well turned, 1 
nor ſo much agreeableneſs in the form they | 
ſup Je turned himſelf away as if 
he was following his goats; ſhe filled a 
pitcher which ſhe had brought with her, 
fat herſelf down on the edge of the brook, 
and claſping her hands together, kept look- 
ing in a melancholy manner on the gliding 
of its waters. He ſoon approached again, 
when having uttered ſome ſighs, ſhe began 
to lay : No, never creature was ſo unhappy ; 
alas ! continued ſhe, ſince I am ſure my 
misfortunes will. never change but for the 
worſe, how can I reſolve to live ? She ſtop- 
ped for ſome time after this reflection; but 
it was only to weep: And a moment after, 
happy birds, ſaid ſhe, who have nothing to 
fear but the elements, men, and other 
birds, who make a continual war upon yo 
however you enjoy liberty, in ſpite of al 
your alarms, and you are not condemned 
to the continual ſight of the moſt frightful 
creature in the world. As ſoon as ſhe had 
done ſpeaking, ſhe burſt out into tears; and 
after having waſhed her face and hands, ſhe 
took her pitcher and went away. Tarare 
had attentively examined her, without her 
having 
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having taken any notice of him ; he had 
found her perſon in every reſpect charm- 
ing ; and with her air, he obſerved that ſhe 
had a natural genius, good nature, a ſin- 


cere heart, and nevertheleſs a great ſpirit. 


It was ſomething to find ſo many things in 
a moment ; yet he was not deceived : He 
had no great difficulty in gueſſing who ſhe 
was. He paſſed the day in this thicket as 
pleaſantly as he could ; and night coming 
on, he left his goats there and advanced 
into the plain to make ſome diſcovery. The 
further he went the more at a loſs he was 
to know where he was going : He had 
wandered about a long time in this manner, 
if a ſudden glare of light had not diſco- 
vered to him a plaiſtered houſe about two 
hundred eps from =_ The light diſap- 
pearing, he his way up to it. He 
did * Pack. dee was the des and 
judging it not proper to ſhow himſelf at 
the door, he clambered up as ſoftly as he 
could upon the top of the houſe. 

It was covered with nothing but ſtraw, 
and having liſtned ſome time without hear- 
ing any thing, he removed off the ſtraw, as 
gently as he could, from the place where he 
was, and by the opening he made, he ſaw 
the horrible Dentua, who muttering ſome 
barbarous words flung ſome herbs and 
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roots into a great kertle which was on the 
fire; ſhe ſtirred it round with a tooth ſhe 
took out of her mouth which was two ells 
long; after ſhe had ſtirred about all theſe 
drugs for ſome time, ſhe flung into the 


kettle three toads, three bats, and began 
ſaying : By my hat, by my mare, by 
my fury, by my malice Jet us finiſh this 
enchantment; tis to deplume my lover, that 
he may unite his with mine.“ Her 
lover my ſtars! cried out Tarare; this muſt 
certainly be one of the monſters who at- 
tempted to ſtop me in the wood; in the 
mean time the witch every now and then 
put her finger into the kettle, which had a 
nail to it almoſt as long as her tooth; it 
was to taſte this delightful compoſition to 
ſee how the witchcraft went on. At the 
corner of the fire there was a little mon- 
ſter, ſo ugly and fo crooked, that he would 
fright one more than his mother. The 
beautiful creature that T arare had ſeen in 
the little wood, was on her knees, before 
this monſter, and with arms of ſnow, and 
hands of ivory, was waſhing the moſt — 
and diſa ble feet that ever were waſhed. 
Tarare ſaw plainly enough that ſhe was ex- 
tremely vexed at it, and he was not leſs ſo. 
Dentua perceiving the poor. girl to cry, 
put up her great tooth, and looking aſkew 
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at her; untoward wretch, ſays he, dare you 
ſerve with ſo ill a grace him who in two 
days time will be your huſband, inſtead of 
which you ought to thank your ſtars that 
| you are to belong to the ſon of Dentua, and 
| to have ſuch a huſband ? Tarare could not 
help ſtarting at theſe words; but the witch 
lifting up her eyes at the noiſe he made, 
haſtily came down for fear of being ſur- 
priſed, regained the little thicket as faſt 
as he could; he paſſed the reſt of the 
night in thinking of what he had ſeen, and 
contriving about his enterpriſe. The fol- 
lowing morning brought the girl again to the 
ſide of the brook. She returned thither with 
all her charms, all her grief, and love, and 
above all that, with thoſe wretched filthy 
clothes, and extreme dirty linen, which ſhe 
began to waſh, at the ſame time crying very 
heartily. | 
This ſecond view, at the ſide of the ſame ( 
brook, increaſed his compaſſion toward her, 
and made him feel he ſhould preſently have 
need of hers. She was leaning toward the 
brook, waſhing theſe filthy clothes, and 
ſeemed as if ſhe would have flung herſelf 
in, through deſpair, if there had been water 
enough to have drowned her. The poſture | 
ſhe was in, gave Tarare an opportunity of 
ſeeing the fineſt turned neck in the wort 
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he praiſed it to the ſkies, without darin 
however, to flatter himſelf, that he ſhould 
ever have any thing to do with it. He be- 
lieved it time to di himſelf to her; 
but before he ſpoke to her, he was deſirous 
to attract her attention, and — pr 
out of his et, he began to play an 4 
ing air, 12 d not paint half ſo well as he 
played on the flute, and that is ſaying a 
great deal. She turned her eyes with ſur- 
— A ; his figure ws a+ = 
of playing did not agree together, when 
Rods ſhe liſtned to him, he made 
as if he was going to look after his goats 
who had got at ſome diſtance: No, ſays 
ſhe, when he had-left off playing, the har- 
mony of that ſound is not ſo agreeable; as 
is the happineſs, continued ſhe, of that poor 
man, who ſpends. his life in keeping goats 
Alas! with all his miſerable ap ce I 
would with all my heart be this miſerable 
creature! But what makes him come near 
ſo deteſtable a place, whilſt he lets his pi- 

tiful herd go ſo far off from him? Wh. 
makes him comes near the dwelling of 
Dentua? He comes to deliver you, 
ou beautiful flower of the Thorn, ſays 
making up to her all at once. She was 
ſo ſurpriſed, ſhe thought ſhe ſhould have 
ſwooned away, but : he did not give her 
2 | time: 
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his courage could ſupply him with. He 
perceived very well that he was inſpired 
with ſomething more than addreſs and good 
ſenſe, he imagined that it was his new paſ- 
ſion, but it was quite another thing : ---Ne- 
vertheleſs, being fully derermined to follow 
all theſe unknown impulſes, he began by 
thraſhing ſome miſchievous little raſcals, 
that he ſaw come with ſome bird-lime, to 
catch the little birds; he took their 
bird- lime from them, for fear they ſhould 
uſe 1t while he was abſent, and as ſoon as 
night came on, he ſet forward for the ſtable 
of the ringing-mare, carrying his little bag 
of ſalt, and the bird-lime he took from the 
little boys: A fine equipage for an enter- 
priſe like his; fine arms to ſecure him from 
the formidable power of the witch, from 
whom he was going to raviſh all her trea- 
ſures. | | 

A melodious noife conducted him ſtrait 
to the ringing-mare; he got there juſt as 
the was going to lay down. She was the 
fineſt, gentleſt and beſt beaſt in the world. 
He ſtroked her ſoftly with his hand, as he 
ſaluted her; ſhe was ſo affected with it, 
that ſhe would have given him her life ; for 
ſhe was accuſtomed to ſee nobody but the 


. witch's ſon, who fed her, and who ofteg@ill 
treated her, beſides he was fo frigh 


tful, 
that 


rr 
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that ſhe often had rather gone without her 


victuals than ſee him. When he ſaw her in 
this diſpoſition, he filled all her bells one 
after another with dung, and covered them 
with the bird -· lime he brought to prevent 
their unſtopping. When that was done 
the pretty ringer raiſed herſelf up of her 
own accord to ſee that there was nothing 
about her which could make a noiſe. Ta- 
rare repeated his careſſes, ſaddled and brid- 
led her, and leading her out of the ſtable 
ſet forward for the dwelling of Dentua. 
As ſoon as he got there, he poſted himſelf 
on the top of the houſe as he had done the 
day before; he did not know why this b 

of ſalt was in his hands. He ſaw wa 
the ſame opening, much the ſame objects, 
as before, only the poor Thorn-flower ſeem- 
ed to be more unfortunate; for the firſt 
time ſhe only waſhed the feet of Dentillon 
but now the little monſter wanting to take 
ſome freedoms on the foot of the approach- 
ing marriage, went about gruntling like a 
hog, becauſe ſhe had the boldneſs to re- 
pulſe his familiarities. 

The witch forced her to ſit down at the 
corner of the fire, while Dentillon ſtretched 
himſelf by her, laid his head in her lap 
and went to ſleep. The unfortunate Thorn- 
flo@er did not dare to ſhow the horror it 

I 4 filled 
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filled her with; but ſhe could not reftain 
from tears, which yet ſhe was obliged to 
hide them from the witch. 
| Tarare felt all her afflictions; Dentua 
always attentive to her witchcraft, ſtirred 
up the compoſition with her t tooth 
from the very bottom of the kettle. She 
caſt in there, from time to time, ſome new 
poiſon, repeating what ſhe had faid the 
— night. Tarare wanted to pur 

mething ofhis o vn there, and from the top 
of the chimney he empried his bag of falt. 
The witch did not ive it, tho* when 
the taſted it the firſt time, ſhe was ſtartled, 
the taſted it again, and finding the enchant- 
ment fpoiled by an ingredient which appa- 
rently was not proper for it, ſhe ſer up 
fuch a horrible howl, you would have faid 
fifteen thouſand owls had ſet up a ſcreek at 
once. She immediately took the cauldron 


off the fire, and gave a box of the ear to 


the innocent Thorn-flower, who had liked 
to have fell backward, and awaking Den- 
tillon, he gave her another for having a- 


waked him. Tarare who was witneſs of 


this, felt fifry blows and as many ſtabs of 
a poignard in his heart. His my got the 
better of his prudence : He been at a 
loſs to revenge it, if Dentua after having 
praiſed her ſon for fo noble a 2 
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time ſo ſhort, that it was in vain for him to 

attempt to take his miſtreſs under the arm, 
| he could not reach to the heighth of her 
ö ket: He ſtuck cloſe to her, drawing 
| himſelf after her as well as he could, for 
| 
| 


ſhe made long ſtrides to get rid of him; 

her -heart beat ſo ſtrongly with fear and 
hope, that ſhe was ſpent when ſhe 

Y came to the place where Tarare waited for 
I! her ; the fight of him made her-ſtart; ſhe 
| looked red,, a moment after ſhe turned | 
pale: I don't know if he perceived theſe | 
different agitations, nor how he accounted 


for them if he did; but after having heart- 
ened her up, ſeizing Dentillon, he wra * 
his head up in his handkerchief, and takin 
him under his arm, as you would a ſpaniel; 
he gave his hand to the Thorn-flower, and 
advanced toward the ſtable a great pace. 
He found the ringer in the ſame ſituation 
he had left her. He inſtructed the Thorn- 
flower in his deſign in a few words; ſhe 
was ſo aſtoniſhed that ſhe approved of every 
thing without underſtanding of any thing ; 
I am afraid, ſaid ſhe ; I don't fear for my- 
ſelf, that would be to be too fearful : You 
have already done ſo much, that I ought to 
reſt ſatisfied with what you tell me; as to 
us let us fave ourſelves with all. ſpeed, 
fince there is nothing but that can ſave - * 
. ut 


| 


no, ſays Tarare to her, don't be alarmed, 


of ſceing 1m. 
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but what ſhall we do with this little mon 


ſter ? I will flay him alive, ſays he, for the 
fear he has put you in of marrying him, 
and for the box of the car he 


it was not that his mother 
much. aMicted at this mild death, as if-I 
had intended it for herſelf, The rous 
Thorn-flower who could not conſent to any 
other crueltics but thoſe of rigorous beau- 
tics toward their tender lovers, was going 
to aſk favour for this miſcrable wretch ; 


all the harm we ſhall. do him, is that 


ſhall go at his caſe, while we ſhall be ex- 


ſed to fatigue : I beg at the ſame time 
— allow him ſome favour as a token 
to remember us, ſince he.has loſt all hope 
of having you for a-wife ; permit him to - 
wear your -dreſs till he has the honour 
again. The Thorn-flower 
could not what he was about to ſay-; 
but ſhe did not think it a time for mirth at 
ſuch a conjuncture; as to the little Den- 
tillon When he was coiffed, his viſage ap- 
peared ſtill more deteſtable; he had heard 
the threatning of the flaying, but when he 
ſaw they had deſigned him only to the car- 
rying his miſtreſs's head-dreſs, he thought 
himſelf ſafe. But Tarare having tied hi 
feet. aud hands, and thruſt a ſufficient 
1 6. quan- 


willing to make the moſt of her ſwiftneſs, 


layed the bridle on her neck for an hour, 


but reckoning he had gone fifty leagues, 


he thought he had got far enough to let 


the mare take breath; he had reaſon to be 
content, after having 
rible an adventure, in delivering her he be- 
gan to be in love with; he took breath 


put an end to fo ter- 


without any alarms, and elaſped in his arms 
the perſon he loved, without giving of- 


Fence : Happy ſituation for a man who hav- 
42 

it 
dut that of diſpleaſing the object he loved, 
and that was enough, 
ped up in bimſelf, as to flatter himſelf with 
any hopes from his figure; he knew full 


taken an ent 


iſe for glory, fi- 
for love. He 0 


no other fear 


he was no fo wrap- 


well that without the affiftance of his ge- 
nius and his love, there was nothing in him 
| very 
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v xing; every look he took at the 
— redoubled his paſſion; and 


it was not to diminiſh it that he held her in 
his arms, tho' in the moſt reſpectful man- 
ner in the world. 

O charmin rm rn ner he —— — 
(perceivin il trembled) you have 
nothing 1 and certainly 
nothing _— to make you uneaſy, now 
you are with a man whoſe ſentiments to- 
ward you are ſuch as they ought to be. 1 
know all your merit, for I dare fay no body 
knows it better, but at the ſame time 1 
dare not tell you that I feel it to the very 
bottom of my heart; it would be very ex- 
traordinary if it was otherwife. Some par- 
ticular reaſons obliged me to quit my 
country; when I left it, I had no fixed in- 
tention or defign ; I did not know 
well what in the world I went to 
after, but I know too well at preſent that 
it was you ; give me leave to divert you 
with my narrative. 

The Thorn-flower being at a loſs to an- 
ſwer ſo. many things ſaid to her all at once, 
leaned her gently againſt him, as if 
repoſing herfelf , he was very well pleaſed 
with this kind of anſwer, and without wait- 
ing for any other, he went on in this man- 
ner. I am the fon of a little prince, whoſe 


06492) 
dominions are very little, but to make a- 
mends, his ſubjects are rich, content, and 


faithful. I had a brother, what is become 


of him, I know not; we were no more 
than ſix years of age when my father took 
us in private, and talking to us as if we 
had been people of underſtanding : My 
children, ſays, he, as ye are twins, birth- 


right cannot decide the ſucceſſion between of 


you; nevertheleſs, as my dominions are 
too ſmall to be divided, I expect that one 


of the two give up his claim to the other, 


and to the end that he who makes the con- 
ceſhon ſhall not repent of it; I have two 
gifts to beſtow, the leaſt of which may 


make his fortune elſewhere ; and theſe gifts 


are wit and beauty ; but as theſe advantages 
mult be ſeparated, let each chuſe which is 


moſt agreeable to him; we anſwered both 
at once; I aſked for wit, and my brother 


for beauty, My father having embraced 
us, told us, that each ſhould have in time 


his choice. an father called him Phenix 


and me Chaffinch; and if we had had other 


brothers, I do not doubt but he would have 
called them, ſome blackbirds, others fiſ- 
kins, nightingales, or thiftle-finches, accord- 
ing to our number; for one of the follies 
of this good little prince was his fondneſs 
for birds; the other was that he would * 
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his children call him Sir my father, when 
we ſpoke of him, which he could never 
t me to do; but Phenix exceeded his 


haps was the reaſon that 


eſires; that Per 
he kept his word better with him than he 
did witli me; for at =_ age of eighteen 
years, they had never ſeen any one more ex- 
cellent we ſex ; but for me, although 
wy flattered me on my witty ſayings, I 
looked on that as what they ſay of all chil- 
dren, when their fathers and mothers tire 
every body with their witty ſayings; I had 
wit enough to know that I had not 
of it. Although our inclinations were dif- 
ferent, there was a ment be- 
tween. my brother and me. I ſpent my 
time in reading all the books I could lay 
my hands on, good or bad, I ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed the one from the other, and find- 
ing myſelf reduced to a very ſmall number, 
I was almoſt vexed at a delicacy which re- 
trenched the greateſt part of my reading; 
Phenix thought of nothing elſe bur ſetting 
off his perſon to the beſt advantage. At 
length our father died, and with great eaſe 
of mind, as he left us in ſuch perfect har- 
mony ; as ſoon as he was interred, we be- 
gan for the firſt time to be of different opi- 
nions, and to enter into a conteſt one with 
another ; but in a diſpute which was —4 
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obſtinate, the contention on 
of each being willing to give u 

to the — Phenix fruck me to the 
eee 
capable — , I merit m 
— 2 for himſelf, with fortune's 
atd, — ions he was pol- 
ſeſſed of, let him go where he would there 
was no danger of his finding a maintenance. 
It was to no purpoſe that I offered other 
good reaſons to put him in ſſion of 


our little 11 not per- 
fwade him; fo ra les debate we 
agreed to part that day, each ſeek 


their fortune for themſelves, on condition 
who ſhould be firſt - ſettled, 


that he 
ſhould: endeavour to inform the- other of 
it, in order to his returning to take poſſeſ- 


fion of our common inheritance. We left 
faithful miniſters to in our abſence ; 
and Phenix ſet out on his journey, poſſeſ- 
ſed of every engaging quality: I fer out 
with that little ſhare of good ſenſe which 
fell to my lot. We took different routs. 
The ft adventure which befell me is ſin- 
gular enough, although it is not big with 
s or ſhining events, _ as befall 
I had ran through many 
provinces, — — any t 

which gave me the leaſt 1 rnd 


every thing which nature 
. whatever 


curioſity. iving at le at the king 
dom rn 
beauties, I was aſtoniſhed to find, that 
having almoſt traverſed from one extremity 
of it to the other, I had met with nothi 

which excited my admiration. I attribu 
the cauſe of it to the change of govern- 
ment, which had happened in this king- 


dom ; and I thought that the troubles had 
occaſioned the diſperſing thoſe beauti 
corner 


which I expected to meet at every 

a field, Nr gn which had 
been told me of it. T travelled one day 
along a river which bordered a vaſt plain ; 
beyond this river was erected a building 
which appeared to me very ſuperb : I was 
ſcized with a curiofity to view it ; I went 
rowards it, and as ſoon as I came near it, I 
ſaw a caſtle, which from its outward ap- 
pearance ſeemed to me to be the reſidence 
of ſome monarch. The inſide —_— 
_ enough, and its inhabitants forrow- 
ul; * 
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than in all the reſt of Circaſſia; but never 
was any thing more ſavage than they were. 
Thoſe who ſaw me at a diſtance fled from 
me, and thoſe who could not avoid me, 
inſtead of teplying to the civil expreſſions I 
addreſſed them in, as I approached them, 
they only turned away their heads. - There, 
lays I to myſelf, are figures which want 
nothing but ſpeech, a very natural repreſen- 
tation of very fine women. I croſſed, I don't 
know how many gallerics, without meet- 
ing in this extenſive caſtle any, but what 
were equally as tirclome, as they them- 
ſelves appeared tired, when I heard ſome 
loud laughing in an. apartment ſeparated 
from theſe galleries, I was. glad to find that 
every one was not plunged into that me- 
lancholy, with which this place began to 
infect me. I entered into this apartment, 
and ſaw in the room where this laughing 
ſtil] continued, four magpies ſitting at a ta- 
ble playing at cards; . — were not at all 
ſtartled at my coming in, on the contrary, 
after having paid their compliments to me, 
they continued to play at a game I could 
not tell what to call it, I who know all the 
games in the world : They had a crow of 
a very good aſpect ſitting near them, who 
made knots while he looked on them at 


play. I proteſt I was ſurpriſed enough 8 
0 
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ſo new a ſpectacle, I could not tell what 
to make of it but enchantment ; they ſhut- 
fled, cut, and dealt, as if they had done 
nothing elſe all their lives. While I was 
deeply engaged in looking on, one of the 
magpies, r having been ſtriking his 
card for a good while, flung them all on 
the table with violence, and began crying 
out, Tarare, with all his might. The 
others echoed it; even the crow, who was 
not at play, cried Tarare, and after that 
they burſt out a laughing again, but ſo 
violent, that I could not ſtay there. I 
quitted the apartment of theſe magpies, in- 
habitants of this melancholy caitle, and 
three days after 1 left the kingdom. About 
this time the beauty of Luizanta began to 
be talked of every where; I had heard ſuch 
marvellous accounts of it, that I could not 
believe them; and they telling me there 
was ſome danger in looking upon her, 
made me reſolve to go and ſee if what they 
ſaid was true. I had had for a long while 
a curioſity to ſee the happy kingdom of 
Cachemira, by what had been told me of 
it. I hadall on a ſudden an inclination to 
quit my name. I don't know whether on 
account of the cuſtom introduced among 
adventurers, who always diſguiſed them- 
ſelves, or that the name of  Poingon did not 
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ſeem noble enough for a man who wanted 
to ſpeak with the firſt beauty in the world ; 
but however I did change my name, and the 
adventure of the magpies ſtill dwelling up- 
en my mind, I took Tarare for my name. 
Tarare, ſays the Thorn-Flower, exattly fo, 
continued he, and what is particular in this 
name is, that it ſeems that no body can 


hear it, without — * 8 k. as 
IT 


you did, as ſoon as 
At the 2 — of Cache- 
mira, by the road I took, the learned Se- 


rena hath fixed her enchanted habitation. 


The defire I had of being acquainted with 
a perſon whoſe ſupernatural know — 
quired by long ſtudy, had rendered her the 


moſt illuſtrious of mortals, engaged me as 
much to the journey, as what I had heard 
of Luizanta ; but the difficulty of the at- 
rempt almoſt made me of ſucceed- 
ing in it; of vaſt numbers of 1 
had had the ſame deſign as myſelf, but a 
very few had —. Tue k knew very 
near where about her dwelling was, bur 
they ſought it in vain. It was impoſſible 
to find it, if fortune, or rather a favour- 
able hint from the ſorcereſs, did not guide 
you there. I was happy enough to be ad- 
mitted to her preſence; and 1 
was not worthy of it, but by — 
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their preſumption and ſtill 
prom behaviour; he was moſt 
le miniſter that ever was. His wife 


more underſtanding, and was ſtill more en- 
gaging in her manners. I put myſelf into 


Le 
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her ſervice in quality of gentleman- uſher, 
and I ſoon perceived that I did not diſ- 
leaſe the miniſter's lady : What kind of 
_ was ſhe, ſays the Thorn-flower, in- 
terrupting him? Such a one as pleaſes e- 
very body, anſwered he, going on with his 
diſcourſe, as the Seneſchal her huſband was a 
very ſtupid man, I had no difficulty in 
aſling for a very ingenious. perſon with 
1 which made her apply to me, to find 
out a remedy for the — which the eyes 
of the princeſs cauſed every day. Tarare 
then cold in what manner, he. compaſſed 
his deſign of painting her. Have you of- 
ten beheld her? ſays the Thorn-flower, 
yes, ſays he, .as often as I wanted, and 
without any danger, as I am going to tell 
you. Have you found her ſo wonder- 
fully handſome, as you was told ſhe was ? 
a thouſand times handſomer, anſwered. he. 
I cannot help aſking you, ſays ſhe, you 
did not directly become pelicnatety in love 

with her, now, tell me the truth! 
Tarare did not conceal any thing which 
had had 1 between and the princeſs, 
not even the aſſurance, ſne had given him, 
of marrying him if he ſucceeded in his 
undertaking. The Thorn- flower no ſooner 
heard this, but thruſting him back, with 
her hands, which at that time * 
| m 
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him, ſhe ſat up ſtrait inſtead of leaning againſt 
him as before, Tarare believed he could 
very well gueſs what ſhe wanted to ſay ; but 
going on with his diſcourſe, without taking 
any notice. I dont know, ſays he, what hap- 
y influence firſt diſpoſed the princeſs in my 
—— for I am very well fatished it could 
not be the agreeableneſs of my perſon, 
and ſtill leſs did the ſentiments of my 
heart merit it, for I have been too full 
convinced ſince, that the love which I 
thought I had for her, was nothing more 
than admiration. Every moment that I 
am away from her, inſenſibly eſtranges the 
idea of her from my remembrance; and 
from the firſt moment I ſaw you, I did not 
think of her at all. He was ſilent, and 
the beautiful Thorn-flower leaned gently 
againſt him, as before, and put $2, 812 
upon his, which he put about her to hold 
her up. In this ſituation they were when 
the day began to break, and Tarare having 
taken the luminous hat to relieve the 
Thorn-flower who had not quitted him 
during the darkneſs, they received a light | 
from it as well as from the faint luſtre 
of Aurora juſt coming forth. She refreſh- 
ed the flowers, and the precious tears which 
ſhe ſhed, watcring the graſs in 1 
ows, 
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, her ſervice in quality of gentleman-uſher, 
and I ſoon perceived that I did not diſ- 
leaſe the miniſter's lady : What kind of 
33 was ſhe, ſays the Thorn- flower, in- 
terrupting him? Such a one as pleaſes e- 
very. body, anſwered he, going on with his 
diſcourſe, as the Seneſchal her huſband was a 
— ſtupid man, I had no difficulty in 
for a very 2 perſon with 
er; Ghich made her apply to me, to find 
out a remedy for the E which the eyes 
of the princeſs cauſed every day. Tarare 
then cold in what manner, he compaſſed 
his deſign of painting her. Have you of- 
ten beheld her? ſays the Thorn- flower, 
yes, ſays he, as Fon as I wanted, and 
without any danger, as I am going to tell 
you. Have you found. her. ſo wonder- 
fully handſome, as you was told ſhe was ? 
a thouſand times handſomer, anſwergg. he. 
I cannot help aſking you, ſays ſhe, Fyou 
did not directly become. paſſionatel 7 in love 
with her, now, tell me the truth 
1 did not conceal any thing which 
22 between and the princeſs, 
— even aſſurance, ſhe had given him, 
of marrying him if he ſucceeded in his 
— 2 — The Thorn: flower no ſooner 
heard this, but thruſting him back, with 


her hands, which at that time * 
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him, ſhe ſat up ſtrait inſtead of leaning againſt 
him as * — Tarare believed he could 
very well gueſs what ſhe wanted to ſay; but 
going on with his diſcourſe, without taking 
any notice. I dont know, ſays he, what hap- 
y influence firſt diſpoſed the princeſs in my 
I for I am very well fatished it could 
not be the agreeableneſs of my perſon, 
and ſtill leſs did the ſentiments of my 
heart merit it, for I have been too full 
convinced ſince, that the love which I 
thought I had for her, was nothing more 
than admiration. Every moment that I 
am away from her, inſenſibly eſtranges the 
idea 4 her from my remembrance; and 
from the firſt moment I ſaw you, I did not 
think of her at all. He was ſilent, and 
the beautiful Thorn-flower leaned gently 
againſt him, as before, and put her hands 
upon his, which he put about her to hold 
her up. In this ſituation they were when 
the day began to break, and Tarare having 
taken the luminous hat to relieve the 
Thorn-flower who had not quitted him 
during the darkneſs, they received a ught 
from it as well as from the faint luſtre 
of Aurora juſt coming forth. She refreſh- 
ed the flowers, and the precious tears which 
ſhe ſhed, watcring the graſs in * 
ows, 
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dows, alſo kept the duſt from flying in 
the roads. * 

But while the beautiful fore - runner of the 
day, opened the gates for the horſes of the 
ſun, the ringing mare began to neigh. The 
Thorn- flower ftarted at it, and trembling 
all over, ah! fays he, we are undone ; the 
witch purſues us. Tarare looked behind 
him, and faw the terrible Dentua mount- 
ed on an unicorn, whoſe colour was like 
fire, and who lead two tygers, the the leaft 
of which was taller than ringin mare. 
Tarare endeavoured to keep horn- 
flower in heart, by tellmg her that the 
mare went fo faſt, that they ſhould pre- 
ſently looſe fight of the witch, and her e- 
quipage ; , therenpon, he wanted to 
run full fpeed, but the ringing mare ſtopt 
V 1 did he apply the 1 — to 
Her, an ev to make 
forward {<4 bg tn. able. The Tolk 
flower fainted in his arms - ſeeing the witch 
but about fifty ſteps from them. Tarare 
proteſted to her, that white he had a drop 


of blood in his yeins ſhe ſhould not fall into 
her hands, nor into the claws of he tygers : 
All rhat he could fay could not bring her 
to herſelf. Dentua ſtill drew nearer, and 
Tarare being at à loſt what Saint to re- 
commend himſelf to, thought it the beſt 


way 


inſtant a wall aroſe up between 
and him. This wall was but 
high, but it was fo long, 
neither ſee the beginning or 

The Thorn- flower revived. 


went as ſwift as 
ready loſt fight 
rare thinking the Thorn-flower in ſafety, 
was going to ſay fomething that was ten- 
der, and perhaps diverting, when the ring- 


er quite ſhort in middle of her 
— — turned his head, and faw 
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than the firſt time, ſtood as if her feet had 
been nailed to the ground: Tarare pluck- 
ing up his ſpirits, began to ſpeak to the 
ringer, in a more feeling manner than be- 
fore. Alas! ſaid he, virtuous ringer, I 
ſee very well that the witch. hath put ſome 
ſpell upon you, and that when ſhe ſees you, 
you cannot ſtir, If it was not for that, 
with your diſpoſition of mind, I would lay 
a wager, that you would rather die, tian 
not fave your young miſtreſs, the pretty 
Thorn- flower; but as I perceive by your 
ſorrow, that you can give us no aſſiſtance, 
I aſk one fayour of you; which is, to ſave 
the charming Thorn-flower. As ſoon as I 
ſhall ſet my foot on the ground, I ſhall go 
and meet the ſorcereſs and her tygers, per- 
haps fortune will ſecond my bold attempt. 
Fly as faſt as you can with my dear Thorn- 
flower, while Dentua fixes her eyes upon 
me; adieu, my good ringer, . ſave the 
Thorn-flower, do not forſake her I con- 
jure you, and if you never ſee me again, 
call to mind ſometimes. a man who loved, 
you with the utmoſt tenderneſs. As ſoon 
as he had done ſpeaking, he alighted, but 
the Thorn-flower claſped him in her arms 
to keep him from going. n 093 

As for the poor ringer ſhe was fo af- 
fected, that ſhe ſet a crying like a oy ; 
e 
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groaned in ſuch a manner, as if ſhe 


Tarare found nothing there but a drop 
of water, which hung at the end of his 
finger, he flung it over his right ſhoulder: 
This drop of water no foonef fell upon the 
ground, but there appeared a river, which 
immediately became ſo large, that one 
would have taken it for an arm of the ſea! 
Its waters were more rapid than a torrent, 
and it extended itſelf on the ſide, on which 
Dentua purſued them, and with ſo much 
impetuoſity, that ſhe, her unicorn, and her 
tygers, all expected to be drowned. It di- 
verted the Thorn- flower and Tarare to ſee 
that as far as the water purſued her, fo ſhe 
hurried oa her unicorn. As ſoon as they loſt 
ſight of her, the ringer gave a leap for 
joy, which had liked to have flung-off the 
Thorn-flower this occaſioned Tarare to fet 
her on more upright, that ſhe might bet- 
ter keep her ; for although this leap 
of the mare came all on a ſudden, as he 
was a good horſeman, he was not much 
diſcompoſed by it. 7 
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This was the ſecond time they were deli- 
vered from the horrors of the curſed Dentua. 
Tarare was in hopes this would be the 
laſt alarm ſhe would give them. The good 
ringer ſeemed to take part in the tranqui- 
lity which ſucceeded all the uneaſineſſes 
they had undergone, and ſhe ran with incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs. Tarare ſeeing that ſhe kept 


on going, —_ it time to ſtop her, to 
inform her of his intention, not knowing 
whether the road ſhe: took, would bring 
them to the place they wanted to go to; 
wherefore laying the bridle on her neck, 
ringer, ſays he to her, I know very well, 
we cannot go out of our way with you : 
We: want to go to the country of Cache- 
mira; it is entirely encompaſſed with moun- 
tains and precipices on one ſide, and on 
that very ſide next the dwelling of Serena; 
let us go on this ſide. And why to the 
country of Cachemira, ſays the Thorn- 
flower to him ? Is not that Luizanta's? It 
is her father ki ſays he, and I have 
promiſcd to carry the ſpoils of the ſorcereſs 
to him, whatever they be, as Serena de- 
mands them. How is that, ſays ſhe to him, 
a little diſturbed ? Did not tell me, 
that, although you unde this enter- 
riſe at the inſtances of Luizanta, the plea- 
ure of delivering me was the end — 
aim 
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aimed at? What a fool was I, ſays ſhe, to 
flatter myſelf, that —— forget the moſt 
beautiful perſon in world to think on 
ſach a creature as the Thorn-flower ? Why 
did not you tell me, that you had no 
thoughts about me ? Ah Tarare, ſays ſhe, 
letting ſome tears fall, I ſee your only care 
is to appear before thoſe beautiful eyes, 
which ftill charm you, loaded with the 
ſpoils you have promiſed her, leading the 
Thorn-flower to her in triumph. you 
had not deceived me, you would not go 
to ſeek her, after having found what you 
ſeemed to be ſo very much afraid of looſ- 
ing , what ſhould hinder your ing me 
into your own country? Why do you make 
me ſenſible that there are evils 
than thoſe you - have delivered me from ? 
If you had never flattered me, my heart 
always at reſt, would not have painted it 
out to me, as the greateſt evils, the be- 
ing made a ſacrifice to Luizanta; ſhe will 
love you but too well without this new teſti- 
mony of your tenderneſs. | 

Tarare was in the utmoſt concern at her 
affliction, but ſtill he was charmed at theſe 
alarms, and ſeeing that ſhe did not leave 
off crying: No my charming Thorn- flower, 
ſays he to her with tranſport, I have not 
deceived you 8 in ſaying, that 
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it was only for you I ec myſelf, and 
that you 12 ſooner _ me die, before 
your eyes, than think of ſacrifing you to 
Luizanta; the firſt fight of you drove her 
from my heart ; every moment eſtabliſhes 
you there, more and more. - Your words, 
which deſcribe ſo well the delicacy and ſin- 
cerity of your ſentiments, have penetrated 
to the very bottom of my foul; I would 
die to ſave you, judge you then, whether 
it is for another that I deſire to live; ſet 
your mind then at eaſe about my deſign, let 
me keep my word, ſince I thould be unwor- 
thy of you, if I failed in that reſpect. Jou 
muſt know, that we cannot be any where 
in ſafety but in the territories of Cachemi- 
ra; and depend upon it, if one muſt, I 
ſhall ſacrifice Luizanta to the aimable 
Thorn: flower, at the hazard of a thouſand 
lives, if I had them. 
We are eaſily perſuaded by thoſe we 
love, and readily believe what we wiſh for. 
Tarare had opened his heart, with an eager- 
neſs too ſincere, and too natural to leave 
any diſquiet in the Thorn-flower about his 
intentions, and as ſoon as he ſaw her ſatis- 
fied, he took hold of the ringer's bridle, 
who turned all at once to the right, and 
ſet up a gallop as faſt as any thing on 
earth could do. They arrived in leſs _ 
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half an hour at the foot of a mountain, 
which appeared inacceſſible, if any thing 
could be ſo to the agility of the ringer. 

Tarare knew that it was one of the 
mountains, which encompals the limits of 
the very happy Cachemira. The ringer 
climbed up, as if ſhe had gone on even 
ground, and did not fatigue thoſe ſhe car- 
ried, no more, than if ſhe had been in a 
plain: As ſoon as they approached the 
tummir, the air ſeemed embalmed with all 
the perfumes of Arabia; and on which 
ever fide they caſt their eyes, a continual 
parterre preſented itſelf to their ſight; with 
all the charms of a delicious variety. The 
Thorn-flower was very glad to ſtop there 
a moment; and while ſhe was loſt in the 
contemplation of ſo many wonders, the 
Damon of jealouſy, who intrudes himfelf 
every where, to diſturb her atten- 
tion. What! ſays ſhe, is Luizanta, heireſs 
of all I ſee? Luizanta, more precious ſtill 
than all theſe treaſures, and more brilliant 
than all the beauties which nature diſplays 
here, muſt bring them with herſelf to 
whomſoever ſhe ſhall make choice of for a 
ſpouſe, and ſhe may have by that fome- 
body who would refuſe his hand to the 
Thorn-flower. Ah Farare! if it is true 
that your conſtancy, or rather your blind- 

| K 4 neſs 
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neſs toward me, may ſtand the trial of 
what I fear; convince me of it, if it is 
poſſible, before we deſcend into theſe en- 
chanted places, or let me ſeek from the 
ſide of theſe precipices, from whence we 
came, a deſtiny more ſupportable than that 
of ſeeing you with Luizanta. 

Another might, perhaps, have been im- 
patient at a diſquiet, which ſhe ought not 
fo ſoon to have entertained after what he 
had ſaid to her; but the Thorn-flower was 
ſtill more charming through her tenderneſs 
and delicacy, and Tarare loved her paſ- 
ſionately. He was ſo far from refuſin 
her, that theſe motions of diſquiet wou 
have cauſed joy in his heart, if they had 
not diſturbed a little too much the repoſe 
of her he loved; and. to endeavour to re- 
medy it, beautiful Thorn-flower, ſays he, 
I know but of two means to give you a- 
ſurance of the ſincerity, you wiſh for; the 
one is to receive my hand here in the 
preſence of heaven and earth, and from 
this moment to unite my heart to yours 
for ever; I call to witneſs, the inviſible 
powers who hear us, that I ſhould think 
myſelf more happy to ſpend my life with 
you in the midſt of theſe frightful places, 
through which we aſcended, than to reign 

Wl 
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with Luizanta in theſe fortunate climates, 
whither we are going to deſcend. I offer 
then my heart and my faith, without go- 
ing further, and will ll condu&t you to- the 
little territory, where my brother is 
returned; but I have already told you, that 
throughout the whole kingdom of Cache- 
mira, we ſhall be expoſed to the fury and 
rſuit of the cruel Dentua, and when we 
— got clear of her, we ſhall not be able 
to ſave ä — from the juſt reſentment 
of Serena, to whom I promiſed to bring 
back her daughter with the hat and mare. 
The Thorn-flower teſtified her ſurpriſe 
by a little ſtart; indeed pretty Thorn- 
flower, you are the daughter of the magi- 
cian Serena, whoſe virtue as well as her art, 
renders her more reſpectable than if ſhe 
held the moſt elevated rank; it was by her 
advice we ſet out on our journey, to the 
end that laying at her feet the treaſures ſhe 
w_ and which I have happily taken a+ 
from the ſorcereſs; I might claim a 
t to demand of her the moſt 
rhe 16 demand of hr ch poco 
done in obedience to her commands. The 
Thorn-flower, a little confuſed at the jea- 
louſy ſhe had expreſſed, did not helitate 
upon this laſt Ek They then de- 
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which appeared with new charms the nearer 
they approached them. For my part, I 

oteſt, I am not ſorry for it; for I be- 
— they would never have quitted the 
top of this mountain, where their ſenti- 
ments, as well as their perplexities, have 
a little tired me, as they will your ſerene 
majeſty. | 

Our lovers got to the bottom of the 
mountain, while the ſun ſhone out with its 
full luſtre. Although the ringer went ſo 
eaſy, that it was not at all fatiguing, the 
alarms | and fears which the Thorn-flower 
had undergone during a night in which ſhe 
had not. cloſed her eyes, had very much 
ſunk her ſpirits ; Tarare, whoſe attention 
was wholly fixed on her, perceived it, and 
alighted on the fide of a rivulet, which 
two rows of o trees ſhaded on every 
fide, The Thorn- flower no ſooner ſat 
down, than ſhe fell aſleep, although ſhe 
did all ſhe could to prevent it. Tarare 
took the bridle from the ringer, to let her 
take ſome refreſhment ; but as he was not 
willing ſhe ſhould go too far, and yet have 
liberty to feed where ſhe liked, he un- 
muffled all her bells, that he might hear 
her wherever ſhe went. As ſoon as ſhe 
found her bells were not muffled, inſtead 
of amuſing herſelf with feeding, oe 
uc 
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fach graceful and regular movements, that 
nothing equalled the harmony, which was 
heard around her. Tarare having liſtned 


to it ſome time, fat himfelf down to look 
n his charming Thorn-flower. She 
had the moſt perfect ſhape ever ſeen : Her 
viſage, in this ſweer ſleep, which cloſed 
her eye-lids, ſparkled with all the charms 
which bloom, youth, and the graces coukl 
diffuſe. The fond Tarare kept his eyes 
continually looking upon her, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be drawn away to the moſt ten- 
der imaginations in the world, examining 
ſo many beauries ſeparately ; but he pre- 
ſerved an inviolable reſpect, whatever. de- 
fire this gazing at her could prompt him to 
lay it afide. 

The lovers in theſe times did not know 
what it was to attack by ſurpriſe, or to en- 
Jy by force, thoſe who truſted to their pro- 
 bity. He contented himſelf with feeding 
his eyes with the beauties he ſaw, and to 
let his imagination rove on thoſe he did not 
fee. The ringer nevertheleſs who moved 
from them inſenſibly, made her bells ſound 
in ſo raviſhing a manner, that he choſe 
 fome new airs which they compoſed, and 
made tender and amorous couplets in praiſe 
of the Thorn-flower, who was aſleep. If 
— in his verſes, to 
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form a beauty according to my own fancy, 
I could not imagine any thing more amia- 
ble, nor more engaging, than that which 
ſee : And in order to touch my heart, ſhe 
need only copy the Thorn-flower. With 
ſuch imaginations, Seigneur Tarare had 
had no thoughts about ſleeping. He praiſed 
heaven for the ſweet repoſe, by which he 
had enjoyed his goddeſs; but he thought 
that after having ſlept well, ſhe would want 
ſomething to eat. On every ſide that he 
turned his eyes in this beautiful country, 
they ſaw wherewith to furniſh the fineſt de- 
ſert in the world, every tree and buſh of- 
fered them ſomething ; but he did not chooſe 
to begin with fruit, as they were very hun- 
gry. He left his tablets and verſes which 
he was going to write near the Thorn- 
flower, and went ta find the ringer, whoſe 
muſic he continually heard, although he 
did not ſee her. He was at a loſs what to 
do, but it ſtruck into his head, that a crea- 
ture, who had afforded them ſo many 
aſſiſtances, could not want a reſource to ſu 
ply all their wants. He found her in 
manner they paint Orpheus, encompaſſed 
with all kinds of beaſts and birds, which 
the ſweetneſs of her harmony had-brought 
together about her; it coſt a woodcock, 
two red partridges, and a pheaſant, ye 
| ves, 
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lives, who were a little too attentive ; he 
ſet about getting them ready for the Thorn- 
flower's ſupper, for although Poingon was 
a prince, Tarare was a cook when he plea- 
ſed, and the beſt of every thing in its 
kind. We muſt not aſk if he did his beſt 
on the occaſion. Upon his return, the 
Thorn-flower awaked, and upon her 
awaking, ſhe found herſelf provided for. 
She did not ſeem inſenſible to his cares; 
and his haſte in this adventure was not look- 
ed upon by her with indifference. He told 
her how he was indebted to chance for this 
{mall She pitied the poor birds 
whom the love of muſic had attracted; 
but ſhe kept on eating while ſhe was la- 
menting them. She wanted to know how 
he employed his time while fhe was aſleep. 
His pocket-book lay by her, and ſhe long- 
ed to open it. She laid hold of it, and al- 
though ſhe bluſhed, ſhe read two or three 
times over the writing there : She told him, 
ſhe dared not praiſe ſo much as they de- 
ſerved, thoſe verſes which praiſed her more 
than ſhe deſerved ; he proteſted to her that 
he did not praiſe her enough : And called 
her charms to witneſs that he thought them 
a thouſand times greater than it was poſſible 
for him to expreſs either in proſe or verſe. 
Tarare, faid the modeſt Thorn-flower, - 
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T was diſpoſed to vex myſelf by juſt re- 
flexions, I ſhould tell you that ſinceri 
is a little ſuſpected by me ; I know myſelf, 
and I know that I have ſo much agreeable 
in me as not to be abſolutely ugly; but 
ſince ſo favourable a prepoſſeſſion in my re- 
gard blinds you, I ſhall not open your eyes 
to a thouſand imperfections belonging to 
me, and which ought not to belong to me, 
to be deſerving of what you ſay of me, and 
vhich you aſſure me you really think. There 
were many tender things ſaid on each fide in 
this conteſt, which the reader will very rea- 
dlily excuſe my not iaſerting, as he gene- 
rally ſkips over them to arrive the ſooner at 
the end of the tale. 
Night preſently came on after their re- 
paſt. The Thorn- flower, who had ſlept 
ever ſince dinner, was willing to ſet out on 
their journey. The innocence of her ſen- 
- timents, the reſpe& of him who accompa- 
nied her, and cuſtom, ſeemed to allow her 
to ſet her mind at eaſe. Nevertheleſs, as 
' ſhe was nice as to the point of decorum, 
ſhe thought 1t would be better to travel by 
one another, than to reſt together all night. 
But ſhe was troubled for Tarare, who had 
really need of reſt : He perceived her con- 
cern, and having affured her that he had 
more ſpirit than to ſleep in her — 
| | Y 
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they ſet out in hopes of arriving at the il- 
luſtrious Serena's by break of day. The 
harmony of the ringer ſurpriſed and charm- 
ed every thing they met in their way. In 
the woods they d through, the birds 
deceived by the luſtre of the hat, ſaluted, 
as they thought, the riſing day, while they 
anſwered the agreeable ſound of the golden 
bells. The cocks in the v s crowed as 
at the dawn of day, and awaked the poor 
labourers, who had juſt got to reſt, to re- 
turn ſpeedily to their labour. But the 
Thorn- flower no ſooner took the hat from 
off her head, but night returned, and the 
folks went to ſleep again. 

The real day at length broke out, and 
Tarare promiſed his pretty miſtreſs that ſne 
ſhould preſently falute her illuſtrious mo- 
ther: But he could not keep his promiſe. 
As he had been already twice with the ma- 

ician, he thought he could eaſily get to 
— again. But in vain did he perſiſt two 
whole days in ſceking her: He very well 
knew he had paſſed a hundred times hard 
by her; he could not comprehend why Se- 
rena ſhould become more inacceſſible now 
than before, ſince he brought back to her 
a daughter whom ſhe moſt tenderly loved, 
and that he was charged with the reſt of 
the treaſures ſhe had required; . 
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the Thorn; flower would ſuſpect his havin 
deceived her in this article; but the 
roofs he had given her of the ſincerity of 
is affection had entirely cured her of all 
her jealouſy, ſhe had no more uneaſineſs 
than what proceeded from not being in the 
favour of a mother ſhe had never ſeen, and 
who ſeemed to refuſe to ſee her. They 
were not diſheartned, and the third day 
they recommenced their ſearch every where 
about, without bethinking themſelves, as 
Tarare had done before, to tell the ringer 
to carry them to the magician, for ſhe was 
indued with the power of arriving where- 
ever they told her to go, without any en- 
chantment being able to prevent her. Ta- 
rare however did not think of that, for if 
it came into his head when he told her to 
carry him to Cachemira, it did not whilft 
he ſought to no purpoſe the dwelling of 
Serena. | 
It was during this time that a certain 
litician of the, country, who was em- 
ployed to hold correſpondencies at court, 
diſcovered the arrival of Tarare, upon which 
the Caliph having diſpatched couner up- 
on courier, with orders for him imme- 
diately to repair thither ; in ſpight of ſome 
ſlight alarm taken by the Thorn-flower at 
it, and the ſecret miſgivings which m—_— 
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ned her heart with ſome misfortune, ſhe 
did what ſhe could to ſuppreſs them before 
Tarare ; and it was not a ſmall effort to ap- 
tranquil in approaching a city where 
1zanta waited that Tarare might receive 
from her a remedy to ſo many misfortunes, 
and perhaps to offer him a recompence. 
They arrived at length, and were received 
as in triumph : Every place reſounded with 
the glory of Tarare up to the ſkies. They 
did not doubt but a man, who came to fi- 
niſh ſo gloriouſiy an enterpriſe begun for 
the public and the ſervice of the 
princeſs, would bring a remedy to all their 
misfortunes, and then was the time for it. 
The Caliph ſince his departure hav- 
ing diverted himſelf too long with his 
daughter, had let fall his ſpe and 
her beautiful eyes had deprived him of his 
ſight. The Seneſchal, moſt loyal of 
all his miniſters, died of grief on that ac- 
count ; his wife was comforted by her be- 
ing ſo much in favour with the princeſs ; 
which was ſo great, that ſhe killed no body 
but by her advice. There was a great change 
at court, but this was not all, there un- 
luckily arrived a certain Mooriſh man a lit- 
tle while fince, who governed the Seneſ- 
chal's widow by the inſinuating „ 
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his wit, as ſhe governed the princeſs 
the charms of a parrot, who ſecured thoſe 
who held him from the danger of her eyes. 
Ihe council aſſembled on the arrival of 
Tarare; and the Caliph, who never ſaw 
clearly into his affairs, was lets in a. fitua- 
tion to manage them than ever. He would 
embrace him, although he could not fee 
him. Some propoſed to erect ſtatues to 
him, others gave their vote for the 

and little triumph. The Caliph conſented 
to every thing to honour fo much merit; 
but Tarare mocleſtly declining it, ah! Sire, 
cries he, what cares employ you as well as 
your wile council? In a conjuncture like 
this, what I have done for you and your 
ſtate don't require ſuch recompences ; is it 
time to ſpeak of it before this ſervice hath 
prod its effect? I muſt tell you there 
is ſome little imprudence in your couriers 
hurrying my arrival here: I was going to 
reſtore into the hands of Serena what I had 
not carried away but for her. I ſhould 
have brought the ſo much defired remedy, 
inſtead of that I muſt return thither, and 
they muſt wait my return. The Caliph 
aſked his pardon very humbly, and atcri- 
buted the fault to his council. His coun- 
cil flung it again upon the orders of the 
princeſs who governed ſince the — 
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of her father, and that the Seneſchal's wi- 
dow ed abſolutely. Ir was reſolved 
that Tarare ſhould depart after the morrow 
with the trraſurers of the ſorcereſs. The 
Caliph inſiſted upon the Thorn-flower be- 
ing lodged that night with the Senefchal's 
widow, as in the moſt honourable place 
next aſter his palace. For, ſays he to Ta- 
rare, you ſee there is no done. near 
Luizanta. Tarare conducted her thither, 
and the wife of the Mooriſh man was fo 
buſied in ſerving her, and did it with fo 
much addreſs, that ſhe was charmed with 
it. Tarare would not fo much as go to the 
palace for fear of renewing her atarms. He 
muſt however quit the” Thorn-flower, and 
get himſelf ready for his departure'the — 
ollowing. His impatience made him dif 
patch that buſineſs quickly. 

On his return he found the Thorn-flower 
employed in gazing on the portrait of Lui- 
Zanta, which he was to carry with him the 
next day. He perceived that her admira- 
tion of this maryelous beauty was attended 
with ſome uneaſineſs: He told her what 
he knew would not fail to put her in ſpins : 
And ſhe reckoned very much on the aſſu- 
rance he gave her, that he would go away 
without ſeeing the original of this portrait. 
The Mooriſh woman had preſen _ 

ver 
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vered the ſentiments they entertained for 
each other. She did not conceal her thoughts 


on it from the Seneſchal's widow whom ſhe 
went to find; and who had made her the 
confident of her will to Tarare. Bur 
before ſhe could ſpeak, the Seneſchal's wi- 
dow haſtened to tell her, that her heart 
was a little divided on one fide by tender- 
neſs, and on the other by glory. That al- 
though ſhe had experienced more than 
once that love renders all conditions equal; 
nevertheleſs in a poſt in which her rank 
drew the eyes of all the world upon her, 
ſhe was at a loſs to determine ; but after 
having well conſidered it, ſhe found that a 
Seneſchal's widow might, without diſgrace, 
marry a "ores eſpecially when he return- 
ed covered with glory. It was after this 
harangue, that her confident told her, that 
ſhe would find herſelf a little miſtaken as to 
the honour ſhe intended to do him ; and 
ſhe then told her all the particulars of her 
ſuſpicions, on account of this young per- 
ſon. Immediately jealouſy ſeized the wi- 
dow ; ſhe was of all widows the moſt vio- 
lent in her paſſions, and of all the Moors 
her confident was the moſt wicked. It was 
2 her hands they had put the poor Thorn- 
wer. 
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endeavour to recover her health after his 
departure. She fell, in ſpite of her endea- 

vours, into a weakneſs which impaired the 
ſight of her cye. She had no ways doubt- 
ed, but that as her griefs had quitted her, 
her good plight of would have come 
again; but in ſpite of that bloom which 
ſhe ardently wiſhed to return, before her 
lover, an almoſt inſenſible weakneſs altered 
her every day. At length the fineſt colours 
in the world were converted into a ſad 
paleneſs, which was ſucceeded by a yellow 
mixed with green, that ſhe hardly knew her 
own ſelf, an univerſal leanneſs having worn 
away the fineſt neck in the world; the moſt 
complete ſhape that ever was, was changed 
into a ſkeleton. While the poor Thorn- 
flower ſaw herſelf in this deplorable condi- 
tion, the Seneſchal's widow triumphed up- 
on it. Her confident had perſuaded her, 
that the pleaſure of ſeeing her deſpiſed for 
her figure, would be ſweeter, than toſee her 
death lamented on the return of her lover; 
and it was becauſe they reckoned it a great- 
er puniſhment for her, that they ſpared her 
life. However, they ſaw no more of the 
princeſs at the palace, for they could not 
look upon her without being fortified with 
her parrot, but ſhe was become 1a ſenſeleſs, 
that ſhe would not kt any body hold - ; 
| ey 
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they ſpeak much of the marvelous beauty 
of this bird, little of his wit, for he talked 
but ſeldom, and when he did, he anſwered 
quite contrary, but he had grace in his ac- 
tion, and politeneſs in his manners. 


The 1 of Tarare ſhortned his 
journey, he returned, hen they did not 
think him halfway, and brought with 
him a remedy to the evils, cauſed by the 
fineſt eyes in the world. The people fol- 
lowed him in crouds to the very apartment 
of Luizanta, but no body went in with 
him. He had with him a vial as big as a 
large glaſs ; it was made of one ſingle dia- 
mond, and contained a liquor ſo brilliant, 
that the dazzling eyes of the princeſs, were 
themſelves fo dazzled by it, that ſhe” ſhut 
them. Tarare took that i 
bathing her temples and eyelids. | As foon 
as that was done, ſhe uncloſed them, and 
Tarare cauſed all the gates to be 
opened, the people were witneſs of the mi- 
racle, Aran with à thouſand-ac- 
clamations. They ſaw her eyes as brilliant 
as ever; but they ſaw them with ſo little 
danger, that an infant of a year old might 
have looked on her face a day, with- 
out feeling any thing but pleaſure. Tarare 
kifſed the bottom of her robe, to make her 
W pre- 
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tence of carrying the firſt news to the Ca- 
liph ; but he followed the motions of his 
heart which drew him toward his charming 
Thorn-flower. The news of his return and 
of the miracle, which he had 
ſpreading itſelf every where, he was oblig- 
ed to yield to the neceſſity of ſeeing the 
Caliph before his miſtreſs. 
The good prince was ready to run mad 
for joy, when he knew that the eyes of his 
daughter were no more hurtful, though as 
fine as ever; but when'Tarare, after having 
bathed his eyes, had reſtored his ſight, he 
did not appear ſo glad at ſeeing again the 
light of < In day, as full of gratitude to- 
ward him, wanted to kiſs his = and after 
ſome-other tranſ , Which better ſuited 
his 12 than his majeſty, he would 
directly carry him back to his daughter, 
that ſhe might make choice of him for her 


yon. have the marriage concluded 
day, proteſting to his council, that he 
ſhould never be ſatisfied, till he ſaw his pa- 
lace quite full of young Tarares. Oh! for 
the little Tarares, ſays the Sultan, I have 
nothing to reply to that; I have had all the 


trouble in the world to reſiſt the other, but 
I cannot hold out any more; you have 
overcome, Dinarzarde, I owe to you the life 
of your ſiſter, and give her to W 

ow 
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deſtow upon her all my aſſection whichſhe 
merits by her charms and learning, but of 
which ſhe is ſtill more deſerving by the 
| livelineſs of her tales, by which ſhe hath 
diverted me for ſo long a time: Go, Di- 
narzade, go, ſeek for the Viſiar your father, 
that he may bring me directly my ſcepter, 
and the ſeal of the empire, that I may 
confirm by the requiſite forms, the pro- 
miſe.I make you. Dinarzade was not ſpoke 
to twice, ſhe returned with the G Vi- 
ziar, who let fall ſome tears, in ſealing this 
favour to his daughter. This done, he 
made three profound reverences at the foot 
of the imperial bed, of which he reſpect- 
fully lifred up the coverlet : The Sultaneſs 
flung herſelf from the bed upon the ground, 
and proſtrating herſelf before her lord, ſhe 
kiſſed the little toe of his left foot, which 
he held out to her, in the moſt tender 
manner in the world; and riſing up, he 
put the royal ſcepter three times upon the 
tip of his noſe, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, as a mark of favour. 

Theſe ceremomies being fimſhed, the Vi- 
ziar and the wiſe Dinarzade, after having 
put the empreſs to bed again, drew the 
curtain, and imagining their preſence would 
now be uſeleſs, opened the door to go a- 
way, when the Sulan called them back; 1 

Vol. I. | L don't 
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don't repent, ſays he, of the favour I did 


the Sultaneſs, but as I hold that juſtice 


ought to inſeparable from clem in all 
my actions, to-morrow at day- I will 
bang, the -traitor Who reveals my counſels. 
Dinaxzade could not know what paſſed in 

ſpe& to Tarare but from her father, or 
= lover; fo my Viziar and the prince of 
Trebizonde ſhall draw lots, and the guilty, 
or the unfortunate, ſhall be facrificed, ac- 
cording. to the law of the ftate. The Vi- 
ziar who knew the unnatural inhumanity 
of his maſter, turned paler than death at 
this: ſentence, and kneeling on both knees, 
he called heaven, earth, the great prophet, 
and his Alcoran to witneſs his innocence, 
but couragious Dinarzade, far from being 
alarmed at this threatning, you are far 
more ready, my lord, ſaid ſhe, to take re- 
ſolutions of cruelty than to give marks of 
tenderneſs. I ought to intereſt myſelf 


more than any other in what you are ſay- 


ing, if it is true that the prince of Trebi- 
zonde or the Viziar my father are guilty; 


nevertheleſs I abandon them both to your 


anger, in caſe I do not convince you, that 
it is you yourſelf who have revealed this 
fine ſecret of your council, and that if it is 
a capital crime to have ipoke of it, your 
formidable majeſty deſerves more to be 

hanged 
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hanged than the Viziar, or the prince whom 
you call my lover. The Viziar was. ready 
to ſwoon away, through fear, at this raſh 
diſcourſe of his daughter, bur the equita- 
ble Sultan, as if awakening out of a dream, 
joined their hands directly, took off his 
night-cap, aſked pardon of Mohammed. 
and having three times rubbed the noſe of 
Dinarzade with his royal ſcepter, three 
times the Viziatis, and three times his own, 
he promiſed todo much the next day for 
the handſome Trebizonde ; and' the cere- 
monies of this general amneſty being fi- 
niſhed, he conjured the prudent Dinarzade 
never to reveal what had paſſed between 
them concerning Tarare; and as he had 
only one minute and three quarters left, he 
ordered her to finiſh the kiftory which ſhe 
did in the following manner. The council 
of the Caliph was on the point of repeat- 
ing the little Tarares, as they had done the 
great; but they remembred that he had 


great many, but as the re b 4 
mediate effect, - he ſoon diſpatched them. 
Every place reſounded with actlamations 
and joyful ſounds, and in ſo-univerſal a joy, 
L 2 2 
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the Thorn- lower was the only unhappy 
being. 

The report of Tarare's arrival having 
reached the ears of the Seneſchal's widow, 
ſhe haſtened to inform the Thorn-flower of 
it; and this news, which at another time 
would have filled her with joy, began to 
put her in deſpair ; ſhe always thought her 
cruel rival and her confident were touched 
with her misfortune ; ſhe fell upon her 
knees before them, to cc.yure them not 
to let Tarare ſee her in the condition ſhe 
was in; they gave her their word upon it, 
but they told her they could ner prevent 
her receiving a viſit from the Caliph, who 
as ſoon as he recovered his ſight, had de- 
ſired to ſatisfy his curioſity in ſeeing a per- 
ſon whom they had repreſented as beautiful 
as Luizanta, and in ſaying fo theſe wicked 
monſters aimed in ſpite of all ſhe had done 
to ſet herſelf off to the beſt advantage, to 
make her appear more disfigured. The 
| creature was nothing but ſkin and 
bones; a blue paleneſs had ſupplied the 
place of the lively carnation of her com- 
plexion and lips, her oo were languid, 
and her lank cheeks looked ſtill more de- 
cayed in the rich head-dreſs they brought 
- her to-put on. They expoſed her to view 
upon a rich canopy ; ſhe was hardly upon 
| it, 
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ir, before they heard her lover coming u 
Th * it was the Caliph, ws. 1 2 
crucl wretches retired. The Thorn- flower 
made an effort to fit up, in order to receive 
him with more reſpect; but when inſtead 
of the Caliph ſhe ſaw Tarare enter, ſhe 
ſcreamed our, and fell againſt the back of 
che canopy ; if this ſurpriſed him, he was 
more ſo at ſuch an extraordinary figure ; he 
approached it, and as ſoon as ſhe had re- 
covered her ſpirits, he aſked her where 
the Thorn-flower was ; this was a mortal 
ſtroke ro her heart, her ſpirits failed her, 
and inſtead of anſwering, ſhe plunged into 
deſpair and tears. 

Tarare not comprehending any thing 
from her grief, or figure, went to every 
room to ſeek. the Thorn- flower; the Se- 
neſchal's widow and the Moor were ready 
to die with laughing, when they told him 
he wa3 come from er; he could not bear 
a pleaſantry fo ill timed, but he was ſtill 
more provoked at the pleaſure they ſeemed 
to take in jeering him, he left them abrupt - 
ly, and going to the palace, he found there 
another ſcene. | 

The beautiful parrot had got away, while 
Tarare was employed about the eyes of 
Luizanta; and he ſaw her lying on the 


ground tearing her hair. The Caliph and 
L 3 all 
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all his courtiers mounted ladders, looked 
under the beds and above the cielings, and 
into all the places he could creep into. Ta- 
rare, who knew nothing of the reaſon of 
all this, inquired of every one for ſome 
news of the Thorn- flower; and every 
body aſked him about the princeſs's parrot ; 
he thought them all mad, and that they 
would make him ſo too. As ſoon as the 
Caliph perceived him, he run to him, and 
being perſuaded that every thing was poſſi- 
ble to him, he conjured him to calm the 
deſpair of Luizanta by reſtoring her parrot 
to her. Tarare ſurpriſed at the uneaſincſs 
of the father, and the infatuation of the 
daughter, could not comprehend there 
could be any cther vexation but his own, 
and inſtead of attending to what the Ca- 
Iiph faid, he told him, that being anſwer- 
able for the Thorn-flower to the magician 
Serena, he had not obtained a remedy to 
ſo many evils, but on this condition, that 
he muſt firſt of all ſee again the Thorn- 
flower, and after that he would do his beſt 
to find the parrot. Luizanta heard theſe 
words of conſolation, and believed then) as 
they came from the mouth of a man, who 
boaſted of nothing he could not accom- 
pliſh ; the calm which returned to her 
mind, reſtored thoſe charms which her grict 
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had diſcompoſed; ſhe to call to mind 
what Tarare had done for her, and what 
he promiſed ſtdl to do. She conſidered it 
in her mind, and kr her former in- 
clination toward him, her word and grati- 
tude ſwayed her in her determination, ſhe 
flung herſelf upon her knees before the Ca- 
liph her father, and aſked leave to acquit 
herſelf of the obligations ſhe was under to a 
man, who had ded every thing to 
ſcrve her. When the Caliph heard her, 
he gave ſuch a leap for joy as aſtoniſhed all 
the court; and inſtead of anſwering his 
daughter, he was ready to ſmother her with 
his kiſſes, ſwore to her ſhe would have 
given him leſs plealureg by a choice which 
would have added fifteen ſuch provinces as 
Cachemira.to his territories, and returning 
toward his new ſon-in-law to embrace hun, 
and preſent to him the hand of the moſt 
beautiful princeſs in the world, he miſſed 
him; he tought him to no purpoſe through 
all the palace ; he never once thought of 
what Luizanta, after their having looked 
for him ſome time, concluded, that being 
loſt in the croud, he had returned with the 
Seneſchal's widow ; that he had left his dear 
Thorn-flower, when he went to ſeek after 
Serena; and that he was reſolved to find 
her again, or to know what was become of 

L 4 her ; 
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her ; he found her, but, alas! in what a 
condition! 

The reflexions which had ſuſpended 
her tears after he had quitted her, did not 
{et her at eaſe. He had enquired of her 
herſelf, where the Thorn-Flower was; 
what a frightful change did he find in the 
unfortunate Thorn-flower ? faid ſhe ; but 
alas! if he had ever loved me, his heart 
would have bent toward me; he hath 
known me too well, continues ſhe, I have 
ſtruck him with horror, and J ſhall ne- 
ver ſee him more. Her grief redoublin 
upon her at this very moment, ſhe hope 
it would be the laſt of her life; and as ſhe 
kad preſerved by her the pocket-book in 
which Tarare had wrote ſuch tender and 
affectionate things, ſhe was deſirous of 
leaving the portrait of her heart, when 
they parted for ever ; there never was any 
thing ſo affecting. What they ſaid in this 
melancholy ſituation, is what generally at- 
tends ſuch conditions; and the poor Thorn- 
flower, who followed the emotions of a 
ſincere heart, which was ready to break, 
fainted away at the laſt farewell ſhe had 
wrote in the pocket-book. He knew it 
again, bur it was not till after he had read 
what ſhe had wrote, that he recollected her 
herſelf, All his blood froze in his veins T 
t 
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this ſight : He examined her from head to 
foot without being able to find that jt was 
ſhe under this ſtrange figure, he thought 


her dead, and to ſee her, one would have 
thought ſhe had died fifteen days ago. 
His affection took place of his aftoniſh- 
ment; compaſſion and deſpair ſeized him, 
and putting his mouth to the cold and waſt- 
ed hand of his miſtreſs, he let fall a torrent 
of tears upon it. This action with-held a 
life ready to — * ; ſhe faintly opened 
her eyes, and ſaw at her feet the man 
whom of all men in the world ſhe wiſhed 
to ſee there, and whom ſhe was afraid to ſee, 
as he alone could make her regret life, or 
wiſh for death. What they faid to one 
another would have moved a ſavage ; he 
proteſted with all hrs heart, that he did not 
love her leſs than ke did when ſhe was in 
the height of beauty; that if her figure, 
in every reſpect charming, had firſt ſtruck 
his mind, her underſtanding, her mildneſs, 
and the whole of her behaviour, had made 
a more lively and durable impreſſion on his 
heart, than all thoſe more glittering charms; 
in ſhort, ſuch an one as drath only could 
efface. She wept with joy and tender- 
neſs, put her hand to his for the firſt time 
in her life, becauſe ſhe thought it would 
be the laſt ; ſhe aſſured him; that after fo 
L 5 many 
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many ſincere marks of ſo rare a conſtancy, 
ſhe would die content, and believed ſhe 
_ ſhould die as ſhe told him. 
The 1mpertinent Seneſchal's widow. ar- 
rivedto interru tſo-moving a converſation; 
all her ou awoke, —— ſhe faw Ta- 
rare at the —— of a creature whom ſhe 
thought would have frighted him; ſhe re- 
turned from court, where ſhe had been in- 
formed of the intentions of the princeſs 
toward Tarare, and of the port of 
the Caliph in publiſhing the marriage; ſhe 
did not fail to compliment him upon it in 
preſence of the dying Thorn- flower. This 
was the way to finiſh her; nevertheleſs this 
ſudden emotion of jealouſy, which one 
would have expected to have overwhelmed 
her, rouſed all the force ſhe had left, but 
it was to receive freſh tortures. The prin- 
eſs accompanied by the Caliph her father, 
and all. the court, arrived that. very mo- 
ment; ſhe was prodigiouſly ſurpriſed at the 
aſpect of a figure like her, to whom Ta- 
rare was upon his knees ; but the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the Thorn-flower was yet greater, 
at the ſight of a beauty, who ſeemed to her 
to als all that had been ſaid of her; 
her reſolution, and what ſtrength, ſhe had, 
then forſook her; ſhe kept her eyes for 
ſome time fixed upon her ver, and a mo- 
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ment after ſhe. cloſed them for ever. He 
ſet up a ſhriek, which made the aflembly 


ve a ſtart, and cauſed ſome emotion in 
. princeſs. The Caliph perceived it, and 
to hearten her, it is nothing daughter, 
ſays he, but a ſhriek of grief, you will 
find this carcaſs was ſome 01 . and 
he mult make ſome offering to her blood; 
chen addreſſing himſelf to him, come Ta- 
rare, ſays he, get up, and wipe your eyes, 
it is a jeſt to make a baby of yourſelf for 
a mummy, when you have the offer of the 
kingdom of Cachemira with the hand of 
Luizanta. I don't know what anſwer ano- 
ther would have made to ſuch an 
but Tarare made none at all, the aſſembly 
thought him as dead as the Thorn-flawer. 
The Moor then arrived, who cn reps to 
be wail the death of the Ihorn- flower, and 
e grief of Tarare; but ſee- 
barraſſment of the Caliph, ſhe 

adviſed him to have the corps removed, 
and to burn it forthwith, if he would have 
Tarare return to his ſenſes. The opinion 
of this woman had been regarded as an ora- 
cle; ſince ſhe governed ty Seneſchal's wi- 
dow, it was never oppoſed. ' It was in vain 
that the cries and all the reſiſtance Tarate 
could make, 1 this ſe ion. They 
tore him from whom: loved even 
more 
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more than his life; they erected a pile of 
wood on which they laid the Thorn-flower 
extended, whilſt wy dragged away by 


force the deſpairing T arare. 
After ſome mournful ceremonies, the 
Caliph deſiring to do honour to a perſon for 
whom his ſon-in-law pretended to intereſt 
himſelf, ordered flambeauxs compoſed of 
precious gums to be diſtributed firſt of all 
to his daughter and his council, afterwards 
to the officers of the crown and his cour- 
tiers ; then lifting up a moment a hat which 
he held in his hand, above his head ; 
ſon Tarare, ſays he, is witneſs of the ho- 
nourable manner in which I am going to 
burn the corps of that perſon he regrets fo 
much, I aſſure myſelf that it will give him 
reat pleaſure. At theſe words he went to 
let fire to the four corners of the wood-pile, 
when they heard the air reſound with an 
harmonious ſound, and ſome moments af- 
ter the formidable Serena appeared upon 
the ringing mare. Her preſence cauſed in 
the aſſembly very different emotions, ſhe 
ſuſpended the eagerneſs of the king, ſhe 
ſtruck his courtiers with reſpect for a per- 
fon whoſe air had ſomething grand in it; 
Luizanta cried out with joy, for her parror 
was on the finger of the magician, but the 


Sencſchal's widow was fo troubled at it, 
that 


* 
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that they had ſeen her change colour, it 
that on her face had been natural. As to 
her confident it was in vain, ſhe caſt her 
eyes on every ſide to ſave herſelf, ſhe ſoon 

rceived that ſhe was depnved of this 
E The learned Serena alighting, ad- 
vanced toward the wood pile; ſhe held in 
her right hand the wand of truth; this 
wand was made of ſuch brilliant gold that 
it dazzled the ſiglit. She concealed her 
knowledge of the object of the ſpectacle, 
which offered irſelf to her eyes, and having 
aſked the Caliph, it is, ſaid he, the carcais 
of a certain Thorn-flower that we are going 
to burn. And what hath ſhe done to you, 
ſays ſhe to him in a harſh tone; what hath 
this Thorn-flower done to you, that you 
ſhould burn her alive? The aſſembly ſhook 
with aſtoniſhment or joy at theſe words; 
the Caliph having aſked pardon for having 
forgot it was her daughter, inſiſted upon it 
that ſhe was dead, and as a proof of it, 
that he was on the point of burning her. 

Serena, without vouchſafing him an an- 
ſwer, ordered the Thorn-flower to be took 
down from the pile, and having cauſed her 
to be laid on a bed which was brought 
from the palace, ſhe approached, and re- 
turning toward the Caliph, you may go 


and ſee that the is not dead, there are ſome 
among 
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among you who know it but too well. As 
ſoon as ſhe had done ſpeaking, ſhe touched 
the Thorn-flower in the forchead with the 
end of her wand, and in an inſtant they 
ſaw her revive, and her eyes open; but 
they law it with the aſtoniſhment of a per- 
fon, who awaking from a long ſleep, finds 
himſelf in unknown places. The auguſt 
Serena appeared ſurpriſed at the frightful 
change of her figure; ſhe aſked for Ta- 
rare, and they immediately brought him ; 
for every body obeyed her as ſoon as ſhe 
ſpoke. He no ſooner came than the parrot 
ſet up a great cry and fluttered his wings; 
Tarare remembered him to be the bird he 
had met as he went to ſeek for the ſorce- 
reſs Dentua ; but in the grief into which 
he was plunged he did not give great at- 
tention: He was ignorant of what had 
happened, Serena then looking upon him 
with indignation ! Baſe man, ſays ſhe to 
him, how dare you appear els me? 
Jou who have at the hazard of your own 
life anſwered for that of my dear Thorn- 
flower ; it was then a little matter for your 
. perfidy to conſent to the cruel poiſon, which 
after a mortal languor, had rendered her 
frightful ; you cowardly abandon her to 
her mercileſ! enemies, and to the flames 
juſt ready to deyour what remained of the 

inno- 
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innocent Thorn-flower ; and you abandon 
her in ſo barbarous a manner, that you 
may ſignalize your perhdy before the eyes 
of her, for whom you have betrayed. her. 
Tarare was alſo as little moved by this long 
train of reproaches, as if they had been 
addreſſed to ſome other; he was concerned 
about nothing but the death of the Thorn- 
flower, and his mind was in all appearance 
gone to make a tour where he thought ro 
find her ſhade ; but the magician who only 
tried him, that ſhe might make him tri- 
umph, addreſſing herſelf ſtill to him; Go, 
ſays ſhe, go receive. the reward the 
deſtinies reſerve for you, ſpite of the black- 
neſs of thy infidelity ; it is a recompence 
which your co and firmneſs merit, for 
having put an end to the moſt difficult and 
raſh enterpriſe ever undertaken ; and you 
princeſs, ſays ſhe to Luizanta, chooſe, or 
rather take now, your ſpouſe, Tarare was 
not indifferent to you, before he dared to 
undertake ſo much for your ſervice; every 
mc Fg for him; I order you, on the 
art of the deſtinies, to nominate him your 


c. 

Luizanta looked on the beautiful parrot, 
Tarare, and the Thorn-flower, two or three 
times one after another; and after a re- 


view of ſome moments, let him chooſe 


— — out — — — — — 


3 . 
himſelf, fays ſhe, between the Thorn- flower 
and Luizanta. Tarare ſtarted at theſe 
words, and as if he had awaked out of a 
dream, addrefling himſelf to her; beauti- 
ful Luizanta, ſays he to her, I am not 
worthy of an honour, I 'no more alpire to, 
and which I have not ſo much as dreamed 
of ſince my firſt ſight of the unfortunate 


Thorn- flower. She is no more, and my 


heart reproaches me every moment that I 
ſurvive this loſs; I did not live but for 
her, and the only choice which is left me, 
is to follow her. And if ſhe lived? fays 
Serena: Theſe three words made him come 
a little to himſelf, ſome glimpſe of hope 
glided into his heart ; he knew the power 


of Serena, and flinging himſelf at her feet; 


if ſhe lived, cried he to her, oh! if ſhe 
did but live! and that my life could ran- 
ſom hers, that Tarare could die, and the 
beautiful Thorn-flower ſee again the light 
of the day! He was fo ſtupid, that he 


would have remained for ever at the feet of 


Serena, waiting his miſtreſs being brought 
to life, without it ever entering into 15 
head that ſhe might not be dead. The ten- 
der Thorn- flower, who did not loſe the 


leaſt word of this converſation, was upon 


her bed almoſt ready to faint away with 
gratitude and joy. Serena thought it was 
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time to give ſome eaſe to the grief of 
tender 12 She lifted him up in ſpite 
of himſelf; for he perſiſted in ſtaying up- 
on his knees as a 1 „ _ 122 or 
on, and baniſhin is fei ve- 
ra with which ſhe had at firſt armed her 
looks: Come, ſays ſhe to him, come ſee 
again your Thorn-flower, and if you con- 
ſtancy is proof againſt the frightful change 
of her figure, live for her, as ſhe will hve 
22 the firſt tranſ] f hi 
Tarare, in the tranſports of his joy, 
things, hes he 
le, 


ſaid and did a thouſand things, whe 
ſaw her; which would have made peop 
who knew nothing of his Jove, die with 
laughing. Then he proteſted before all the 
court, and called all the ſtars to witneſs 
that he would have no other wife but the 
Thorn: flower. She oppoſed this reſolution 
with ſentiments of generoſi'y to make him 
quit it. She proteſted ſhe had ſo. much 
renderneſs and gratitude toward him, that 
ſhe would not conſent to it; that ſhe could 
not in conſcience, think of making him 
looſe the moſt beautiful princeſs: in the 
world for her fake, even if thoſe ſmall 
charms, ſhe had loſt, were returned, but in 
the frightful ugly form as ſhe now was, 
ſhe would ſooner die than conſent to it. 
| R Luizanta, 
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Luizanta, and the Caliph her father, 
played their part well enough, during this 
generous conteſt; he perceived it, and ad; 
dreſſing himſelf. to Serena: This would be 
the fineſt entertainment in the world, if 
my daughter was not intereſted in it; you 
may fay as much as you pleaſe about her 
beaury and greatneſs, but is ſhe to be with- 
out a huſband? Is ſhe to divert herſelf, all 
her life, with this bird you are going to 
reftore her? It is truly a fine thing for a 
young princeſs to have nothing but a parrot 
to amule her. | | 
The good prince was going to ſay a 
reat deal more, when the illuſtrious Serena 
commanding ſilence throughout the whole 
aſſembly, demanded the particular attention 
cf the Caliph, his council and court. There 
appeared fomething ſo grand in the air with 
Which ſhe ſpoke, that every body kept a 
reſpectful lence; but the Mooriſh woman 
trembled from head to foot, Serena took 
the parrot, which the princeſs held, and put 
1t on the ground at ſome diſtance from her; 
then ſhe touched the top of his head with 
the end of her rod, and drawing a pretty 
12 4 circle, about her, there preſently a- 
roſe a thick vapour which hindered 1 
from ſeeing: She made ſuch another round 
the bed, and touched the Thorn: flower 


mn 
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in the forehead, they law themſetves enve- 


loped on — — as it were in à cloud. 
Whilſt they were attentive to this {| 
the ringing mare pranced round the ſpecta- 
tors, and the agitation of her bells, made 
a delightful harmony. 

Oh! how uſeful are enchantments to 
unfold an intrigue and the end of a tale 
Accordingly as the mare galloped, the clouds 
which inveloped the Thorn-flower and the 
| parrot came on. The magician, who held 
this ſhining rod ſtruck the earth. three times 
with it; the mare ſtopt, the clouds diſperſed, 
and 1n the place where they had ſet down 
the parrot, they ſaw: the handſomeſt man in 
the world. 

Tarare preſently. recollected him to be 
prince Phenix, his. brother, de cried out, 
with. aſtoniſhment; but the moment. that 
the other came to fling. himſelf into his 
arms, looking toward. the place; where he 
had ſcen the Thorn-flower, ſhe' preſented 
herſelf before his eyes a thouſand times 
more blooming, and more beautiful than 
ſhe appeared, the firſt time, on the bank 
of the rivulet, or when he gazed upon her 
>: ſo much pleaſure, while ſhe was aſleep. 

22 LI their aſtonuhment by 
and confuled cries, the courtiers 
by exaggerations, and the Caliph by * 
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of joy. Luizanta conſidered with atten- 
tion a metamorphoſis, which was not diſ- 
pleaſing to her; and Phenix drew their 
eyes upon him. But the amorous Tarare, 
in the tranſports of an immoderate 77 
was going to give a thouſand marks of it, 
at the feet of the Thorn- flower, if Serena 
had not ſtopped hm, the moment he flun 
himſelf there, and taking him by the hand, 
ſne placed him near his brother: They 
then embraced each other in the moſt ten- 
der manner in the world; but they were 
obliged to break off theſe marks of friend- 
ſhip to regard Luizanta, whom the magi- 
cian placed oppoſite them: Caſt your at- 
tention upon theſe brothers, ſays ſhe to 
her, conſult yourſelf, as to the ſervices of 
the one, and the handſomeneſs of the other; 
but above all conſult your heart, upon a 
deciſion, which your deftiny renders irre- 
vocable : Which ever of theſe princes you 
take for a ſpouſe, you will not make a 
choice unworthy of you, nor can him you 
chooſe refuſe to be yours. Tarare whom 
the preſence of Phenix kept a little in 
hearr, trembled for fear ſhe ſhould name 
him. But as there was no compariſon, 
between Phenix and him as to perſon, 
Luizanta, was not Jong conſidering, and 
gave her hand to the handſomeſt. 

| Serena 
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Serena joined thoſe of the Thorn-flower 
and Tarare, it was all the ceremony of the 
marriages of thoſe times, and princes have 
never been ſo happy in their marriage ſince. 
The Caliph who was not leſs pleaſed, ordered 
all the cannon to be drawn out, and that 
they. ſhould make bonkres in every corner 
of the ſtreets, fire-works on the river, and 
public places, that they ſhould make pre- 
ſents among the people, and that wine 
ſhould run from all the fountains inſtead of 
water; as to the nificent rejoicings at 
court, he would —_ of thein hingſelF; 
he was the beſt prince in the world to or- 
der a feſtival, but before he went to his 

e for theſe important cares, Serena 
told him, that the ſcene he was going to 
begin, was not yet complete without the 
reward which virtue deſerved, that ſhe per- 
ceived very well that there ſomething for 
the rod of truth to do. They had liked to 
have forgot the Seneichal's widow, and her 
confident, ſo much public joy filled all their 
hearts but the equitable Serena who forgot 
nothing, touched them in the forehead with 
her infallible rod; all the metamorphoſes 
the Seneſchal's widow ſuffered was the drop- 
ping off, four inches of paint, from each 
cheek, as much from the forchead, and 
twice as much from her breaſt; there was 
nothing 
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nothing but an old wrinkle which made 
them ready to die with laughing, m the 


prim drefs it was left in. But the entire 
figure of the Mooriſh woman, having diſ- 
appeared, they ſaw that of the horrible 
Dentua, who was concealed under this diſ- 

iſe, animated by love and vengeance ; 
the Thorn-flower began to find her fears 
return, but Serena ſoon putting an end to 
her alarms; Sire, ſays ſne, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to the Caliph, the lot of theſe miſera- 
ble wretches is in your hands, it is you who 
are to pronounce ſentence upon them. V 
well, ſays he, ſince that is the caſe, I ſha 
not let them languiſh long; let my grand 
provoſt be ſent for to light the pile, and 
put the ſorcereſs on it, and ſend the Seneſ- 
chal's widow to the mad-houſe. This il- 
luſtrious and charming company went to 
the palace, while they put orders in 
execution. 

The Caliph gave immediately all the ne- 
cefary orders for the celebration of a feſti- 
val, in a more magnificent manner than he 
had ever made one, though he had done 
wonders in that way, and while every thing 
was in motion to execute his will, deſirous 
himſelf of doing the honours of his court 
to the reſpectable Serena, he ſhewed her 


the beauties of the grand Salon, finiſhed 
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a little after the birth of Luizaata; he 
could not without doubt employ more wor- 
thily the attention of the Jearned magician, 
for ſhe had hardly ever ſeen any thing ſo 
marvellous or brilliant, in that inacceſſible 
dwelling fhe herſelf had made. The Ca- 
liph ſeeing ſhe was ftruck with admiration, 
do not think, ſays he to her, that this is 
_— my contnvance. You muſt know 
that during the pregnancy of the deceaſed 
n, I had a dream, in which I thought 
e was dchvered of a wicked little dragon, 

who endeavoured to eat the whites of m 

es as ſoon as he came into the world; 
conſulted the learned upon a dream, which 
e mea deal of uneaſineſs, ſome 
aid I ſhould have a fon who ſhould dif- 
poſſeſs me after having pulled out my eyes; 
others aſſured me, that he ſhould only ob- 

ſcure my glory, either as a warrior, or b 
a vivacity of genius, which would eclipſe 
mine; I only troubled myſelf about the 
firſt explanation; at laſt he who boaſted 
himſelf to be the beſt in ter, aſſured 
me that this fon threatened the tranquillity 
of my life or my territones, unleſs I could 
ere& this building before his birth; he 
gave me the deſign of it, as you ſee it, and 
he undertook it ; but whatever haſte he 
could make, my ſpouſe was brought * 
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bed of Luizanta, before he could finiſh it; 
all my alarms were at an end, wheninſtead 
of a curſed dragon of a ſon, whom their 
predictions foretold, I ſaw the prettieſt girl 
that ever came into the world, the truth 1s 
ſhe was but too pretty, as we have experi- 
enced ſince, for if you and Tarare had not 
given your aſſiſtance at this very time I am 
now a ſpeaking to you, there would not have 
been above three hundred ſeen in my court. 
But you, who know every thing, continues 
he, how would you interpret this now I 
have a daughter; to what end this Salon 
with all its ornaments? And after all, what 
does my dream ſay, for it muſt have ſome 
relation to Luizanta, ſince it was about eyes. 

Do you want to know, ſays Serena, this 
is the explanation of it ; your dream was a 
mere dream, your interpreters impoſtors, 
or ignorant people, and he who adviſed 
you to build this Salon, an architect who 
wanted to gain by the advice he gave you ; 
but let us go and rejoin our lovers, you 
will there learn ſomething more particular 
of what fatal things the eyes of Luizanta 


have done at one time. The two brothers 


were not tired during all this, they were 
aſſionately in love, and with pleaſure 
earkened to the two moſt charming per- 


ſons in the world; it is true they were dif- 


ferent 
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ferent beauties, Luizanta's ſurpriſed more, 
but the Thorn-flower's was more affecting: 
the one dazzled, and the other inſinuated 
itfelf to the very bottom of the heart in 
proportion, as one examined a thouſand 
charms, which have no name at all, and 
which are better underſtood than expreſſed. 
The handſome Phenix after having renewed 
his careſſes to a brother whom he tenderly 
loved, was juſt on the point of ſatisfying 
his deſire to learn what had happened to 
him ſince their ſeparation, when the Caliph 
rejoined them with the illuſtrious Serena. 
Tarare deſiring them to let it be recited in 
their preſence, Phenix began after this 
manner. 


THE 


HIS T ORY 


T H E N I X. 


PON our ſeparation, prince Poingon 
} and myſelf in — of adventures . . 

And which is, if pleaſe, prince Poin- 
con, ſays the Calip y Me, ſays Tarare, and 
it was without knowing why "thas I quitted 
this name; to take that which I now bear, 
and which I am reſolved to go by all my 
life, ſince under that name I made myſelf 
known to the beautiful Thorn-flower. He 
then told them what they were not ac- 
quainted with concerning his adventures to 
this 4 of which his brother was go- 
ing to ſpeak ; and Phenix taking up the 
diſcourſe, we had ſays he (as he 
has been telling you) that he who did not 
ſucceed in his attempt of ſettling himſelf, 
ſhould return to take poſſeſſion of our ter- 
ritories, in caſe the other had made his for- 
tune otherwiſe ; for my part, I renounced 
them from that moment, and relied upon 


the advantages I thought myſelf poſed 
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of, I thought of nothing but ſhowing my 
figure throughout the world, to make my- 
. but the hearts which art firſt 
— — to me, having nothing to en- 
age me, neither in reſpect to charms. nor 
rtune, I thought I ſhould better find my 
account in Circaſſia, a country the moſt fa- 

mous for heauties. 

A queen governed it ſince the death of 
the king her ſpouſe, who had left her four 
daughters, the eldeſt of which was to reign 

when ſhe came of age. It was upon that 
that I formed the ſcheme of my ſettlement, 
but fortune which reſerved me an infinitely 
more valuable one, diſ of it quite 
otherwiſe ; for before 1 arrived ry I 
was informed of the diſaſter of the rgyal 
family by a ſurpriſing revolution. A cer- 
tain inconſiderable prince making uſe of 
ſome ill-founded pretenſions to up a 
reſtleſs and changeable people, after hav- 
corrupted the fidelity o the grandees 

w Fo kingdom, had found means to poſ- 
ſeſs hi of the ſovereignty fo ſuddenly, 
that the queen had ſcarcely had time to ſave 
herſelf with her — was paſſing 
— this kingdom in haſte, not willing 
to make any ſtay with ſo perſidious a people, 
when I was laid hold of by order of the 
tyrant, by whom all ſtrangers were —_— 

2 e 
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ed, as it generally happens in a uſurpation 
not well ſettled. 

When I appeared before him, I did not 
conceal either my name or quality; I met 
with a reception I did not expect from him, 
I don't know what pre in my fa- 
vour, a prince who did not poſſeſs either 

neroſity or civility ; bet at length after 
Navin g detained me longer than I liked, 
at a — where I had the ſame honours 
paid me as to himſelf ; he endeavoured to 
make me by his alliance, offering me 
his only daughter : A princeſs who appear- 
ed to have as much inclination to marr 
as her figure would create diſlike to it. Her 

rſon was entirely deformed, and her little 
eyes had declared her-conſent a long time 
before her father had propoſed it; but I 
abhorred the alliance of an uſurper; and 
(without boaſting) it was with haughtineſs 
enough that I ſent his little piece of defor- 
my a packing, 

I left Circaſſia, when chance conducted 
me to an old caſtle, ſuperb I confeſs, but 
which at firſt J took to be uninhabited, for 
I was a long time without meeting with 
any body. Thoſe who reſided in this 
gloomy abode ſhut themſelves up every 

ay, each in his own apartment, and ſeem- 
an to carefully avoid * other when they 


went 
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went out, which ſeemed to me a ſavage 
cuſtom. I looked out for ſomebody of 
whom I might inquire the reaſon of it, 
when I entered into a convenient apartment 
enough; there was not one foul there, 
nevertheleſs I ſaw a table, cards, counters, 
and chairs, ſet round about it. A moment 
after arrived four magpies, each followed 
by a fiſkin, who bore up his tail; a crow 
very ſeriouſly accompanied them. The mag- 
pies after having ſaluted one another very 
civily, ſet themſelves down to play, and 
the crow to work. The Thorn-flower and 
Tarare who had attended to him dufing 
his whole recital, gave each other a jog 
when he mentioned the magpies. Luizanta 
who had not took her eyes off the hand- 
ſome Phenix ſince he had begun his hiſtor) 
was in doubt whether he was in e 
Serena ſmiled at an adventure which was 
not unknown'to her ; but the Caliph ſhook 
his ſides with laughing. O, as to that, 
ſaid he, my ſon-in-law, you are but a young 
traveller ; as to magpies who have their 
tails borne up and who make their con- 
gees, let that paſs; but as to magpies 
who play at cards, I believe they have 
ſcarce ever been ſeen. ' Phenix after hav- 
ing proteſted — was true, I was 
a long time, ſays looking at a play, 

M3 which 
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which it is likely none had ever at 
but theſe magpies ; as for my part, I might 
have looked on to this moment without 
comprehending any thing of it. At length 
I faw, all on a ſudden, a little briſk magpy, 
who after having ſpoke a particular word, 
which I do not remember, jumped upon the 
table; I don't know how 1 came to forget 
this word, for the other magpies made their 
throats ſore with repeating it ſo loud: The 
ſerious crow -pronounced it gravely, and 
even the lictle-fiſkins who ſnuffed the can- 
dles, all joined in concert, repeating it: I 
vas ſo — by it, that I quitted them 
abruptly, not knowing very well whether 
I ſnould ever ſee them again, or that all that 
1 did fee was a realuy. Upon my quitting 
this kingdom 1 heard tall raix of Cachemira. 
I learned that in the fineſt place in the uni- 
verſe was the moſt beautiful princeſs in the 
world. I thought of nothing but getting 
there as faſt as I could: They took care to 
inform me of the dangers of expoſing my- 
ſelf before her eyes; — danger, Lad I. 
but that of being inflamed — them, or 
dying in adoring them (if one cannot find 
favour in them) for I look upon it as a fa- 


ble, -the mortal of thoſe darling 
looks, of which they give ſuch a marvellous 
deſcription, and tell ſo many tragical events 


of. 
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of, It is not to Phenix, ſaid I (flattered 


with a ridiculous vanity) it is not to Phe- 
nix that the exceſſive luſtre of that beau 
can be fatal: Let's go and ſeek it throu 
all thoſe chimerical dangers which encom- 
paſs it; and if her charms have ſo dreadful 
a poiſon in them, let her at leaſt ſhare the 
fatality in ſeeing Phenix. I make this con- 
ſeſſion here, beautiful Luizanta, only to 
puniſh myſelf, by the ſhame I take for it. 
That particular intereſt which drew me 
toward you, made me. neglect the precau- 


tions which were requilite to | againſt 
all the dangers which they 2 me 


with, if I took a bad road. I made a 
jeſt of all that they told me of that where 
the ſorcereſs Dentua had fixed. the ſcene of 
her enchantments; and as that was the 
ſhorteſt, I raſhly ſet out in it, and t 
ly repented it. I ſhall not ſpeak of the di- 
rections they gave me to make uſe of ac- 
cording as I advanced in my way ; 1 went 
through deſert countries — over dreadful 
rocks; and after a thouſand inconvenien- 
cies, I found myſelf incloſed in a wood, 
where a thouſand monſters ſtood before me 
to block up the paſſage. I was willing to 
brave it againſt griffins who fluttered above 
my head, while hydras and leopards en- 
compalled me ** ſide. gy 
4 
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fword, I believe I wounded ſome of my 


enemies; but after a long combat, in which 


was exhauſted, and in which 


my 

I found rather m_ to take me pri- 
ſoner, than kill me; I perceived myſelf 
carried up without know 1 and they 


ſet me down in the midſt ning a very fine gar- 
den, where the ſorcereſs was gathering ſome 
herbs. From theſe herbs ſhe intended to 
draw a dreadful enchantment, for there 
was mixed with them the blood of a man 
Juſt killed, quite hot. This is what I ſaw 

ring my metamorphoſis, and it was for 
— * griffms laid me quite alive at her 
feet. Her form appeared to me horrible, 
but J found — in the moſt mercileſs 
heart that ever was: I perceived it, and I 
ſoon knew at what price I muſt ranſom my- 
ſelf. She told me, if I would marry her, 
ſhe would make me maſter of an ineſtima- 
ble treaſure, beſides thoſe of her perſon ; 
but if I would not, I ſhould not be alive 
when the fun ſhould firſt begin to enlighten 
the earth: And to give me time to conſi- 
der of my choice, ſhe left me without ſtay- 


ing for an anſwer. 
I had no great deſire to die, nevertheleſs 


that ſeemed to me the honeſteſt part, and 
leſs difficult to take than the other. If I 


refuſe her deteſtable hand, faid I, I am 
. then 


RS. * 
then to make a glorious end; and if T ac- 
cept it, it will be a noble ſettlement for me, 
after having come ſo far after it, I might 
flatter myſelf with the vain hope of plea- 
fing the charming Luizanta, ſhe whoſe 
looks 


no mortal can bear; I, who ſhould 
have aſpired to the glory of being hers, to 
ſee myſelf reduced at laſt to the choice of 
being the huſband of a hideous ſorcereſs, 
or to dic obſcurely in a frightful' deſert, 
where no body will even gueſs what is be- 


come of me. Theſe reflexions were — 


able, turn them which ever way 
pleaſed ; nevertheleſs the place in which I 
made them ſeemed enchanted. I faw there 
the fineſt fruit in the world, and above all 
figs which to me appeared delicious it 
was a fruit which then pleaſed me beſt :_ F 
choſe one of the fineſt; I had no ſooner: 
gathered ir, but I forgot my uneafineſs ; 
and as ſoon as I had eat it, I fell aſleep. 
Upon my waking I found myſelf zed 
into a bird; the ſorcereſs whole cries 
awakened me ſtood by me; ſhe was mad 
with vexation at a metamorphoſis, which 
did not ſuit her purpaſe. She fi 
the Thorn-flower to be concerned in it, 
without gueſſing however in what manner, 
and ſhe ſwore ſhe would puniſh her for ir; 
T heard all her complaints and all her chreat- 
| M 5 nings, 
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nings, but the truth is, this adventute ap- 
5 to me ſo ſurpriſing, that I flattered 
myſelf, it was a dream, and I waited with 
impatience, for a favourable awaking to 
deliver me out of theſe horrors ; I waited 
. 

The ſorcereſs took me upon her finger, 
careſſed me every way a bird could be ca- 
reſſed, and told me, I muſt have patience, 
that in eight or ten days, ſhe ſhould have 
finiſhed a certain compoſition which would 
reſtore me to my former ſhape, but that I 
muſt take care not to eat Glt, if I ſhould 
Happen to ſee it; ſhe left me in a fine gar- 
den after this diſcourſe, and having ga- 
thered a great quantity of herbs, which 
were unknown to me. 

Judge of the confuſion and conſterna- 
tion, into which this adventure had thrown 
me; I was going to deplore my misfortune, 
but inſtead of crying, unfortunate Phenix, 
1 began to talk like a favourite parrot, and 
inſtead of all the complaints and exelama- 
tion I had on the tip of my tongue, I ſaid 
all the impertinent — which ts are 
taught, and which the moſt troubleſome of 
them fay by rote; I was fo confuſed at it, 
that I reſolved not to open my mouth. As 
I was allowed to ramble every where about 
the garden, I often ſaw from the top of 
| me 


wings failed me, and I looked upon it, to 
be in vain to this journey on foot. 
I could fly _ where about the other pla- 
ces; in one of my walks, I ſaw, one day, 
a woman going out of a wretched 
covered with ſtraw, ſhe had a little un- 
der her arm, ſhe fat on the bank of a little 
river, waſhing ſome fiſh, which ſhe had in: 
a baſket, kr ing kate _ I 
bethought myſe ibition I lay 
under 81 gueſſed. I was only forbid, for 
fear its virtue ſhould reſtore me to my for- 
mer ſhape. | 

I fat myſelf down upon the ground near” 
this woman; ſhe was charmed with my 
beauty, and as J appeared to her very tame, 
when ſhe had ran ſome time after me, on 
a _ ende Aer. the air; aud ＋ 
in ied away thi woman's bag, 
= and hid in a Puh out of Ar A 
I immediately returned into the forcereſi's 
garden after this exploit, not daring to ſtay: 
out any longer, to make what I 
kad in my mind, but next day before the 
ſun aroſe, I was in the country. That'was 
the day I ſaw my dear brother; my ſurpriſe 
at this accidental meeting was equal to my 
Joy, he looked 9 very attenti 1 
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I hurried to try the effect of the ſalt I had 
hid, but he was afraid, that it would do 
me harm; I wanted to advertiſe him of the 
danger he was in, by being ſo near the for- 
cereſs, and I burſt out a laughing inſtead 
of ſpeaking, he then admiring my figure 
and feathers, pronounced by chance, my 
name, deſirous of flattering me, I would 
have ſaid to him, yes, my dear brother, I 
am Phenix ; but inſtead of that I could only 
pronounce Tarare, and I found I muſt be 
quiet, although it vexed me to the utmoſt. 
Two days after in the midſt of the uneaſi- 
neſs in which I was for the fate of Poingon, 
I heard in the garden the dreadful roarings 
of the ſorcereſs. It was you, my dear bro- 
ther, for whom I was ſo much afraid, who 
cauſed her concern, you was come. to de- 

rive her of her ei and diſarm her 
Es for the force of her enchantments 
conſiſted in her mare, and the hat, of which 
you was in poſſeſſion ; it was then I was 
ſuffered to come near her dwelling, I could 
not get there till the time ſhe returned from 
purſuing you, I was a witneſs of her rage 
and her grief in an old oak, near the ſta- 
ble, in which I had concealed myſelf. Ar 
laſt cried ſhe, let me have the pleaſure 
to be partly revenged of the __ of 
the infamous Thorn- flower. The * 

"% | . 
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who. hath ſeduced her to betray me after 
having abuſed her, hath left her in the 
place of the ringer, almoſt ſmothered un- 
der the very hay, where ſhe was abandoned. 
Let us complete our vengeauce upon her, 
at theſe words ſhe entered the where. 
ſhe had been deceived by the head-dreſs 
of the Thorn-flower, which the wretched 
Dentillon had got on, without having 
it in his power to acquaint his mother that 
it was him; Dentua, without looking any 
further, ſet fire to the hay, and ſhut the 
ſtable door as ſhe went out, ſo afraid was 
ſhe that the miſerable victim would eſcape, 
She then run home to ſee the only con- 
ſolations that were leſt her in her misfor- 
tune, but ſhe conld not find them there, 
for I was in the oak, where I kept myſelf 
ſnug, whilſt I heard the roarings of her 
only ſon, to whom the flames had reſtored 
the uſe of his voice in burning the hay with 
which they had had filled his mouth, 
Nevertheleſs the ſorcereſs who had found 
nothing at home, apprehenſive, of ſome 
new misfortune, returned to the ſtable, 
which ſhe found all on fire, ſhe directly 
opened the door, and ſaw, through the 
tame and ſmoke, her dear hopes who 
ended his life by the ſame kind of death, 
the fates had relerved for the mother. 


The 
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The villainous toad was ſo broiled, that 
he wanted for nothing. The ſcream ſhe 
ſent forth, was ſo terrible, that it ſtruck 
me with horror, and the oak I was in, was 
ſhook by it, it was ſo violent, that the long 
tooth which grew out of her mouth, jump- 
ed more than fifty fteps from her, and 
ſhattered into a thouſand pieces; another 
would not have regretted this loſs, but as 
her fury was increaſed it; well ſaid 
ſhe, 3 all my charms abandon me, let 
us have rockets” to artifice; as ſoon as ſhe 
had done ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe run to 
her dwelling, and 1 crept out of my hole 
to ſave myſelf, during her abſence; I flew 
as faſt as could, when night came on, I 
found the buſh, where I had concealed my 
bag of ſalt; I began to hope the ſorcereſs 
would not find me; thanks to heaven, faid 
I, well I am delivered from the cruel ne- 
ceſſity of chooſing either death, or this re- 
liſhing f 3 op uſe; but, however, Jet me be a 
reſt of my days. I will not tell 
you . I ſuffered, before I came to this 
happy climate, which puts an end to m 
miſery, I thought 1 ſhould have died wit 
hunger in. the deſert Places where I could 
find no fruits; beſides, as I was not ac- 
cuſtomed to fly, I made but very little pro- 
grels in my vas every body who ſaw tne 


* 1 


got 
.enchanted abode ; the infernal Dentua had 
followed me without my perceiving it, 1 
did not know her, under form ſhe had 
taken; ſhe arrived preſently after me on 
the confines of Cachemira, ſhe had follow- 


ed me every where, without taking notice 
{es 7s. 


n to ſee 
myſelf admired body who ſaw me. 
r 1 


knew how to get out of the way, when 
they came to near me. As I was embatr- 
raſſed enough, about what would become 
of me, although I was in a country where 
a hundred millions of might live 
like kings, I was often very thoughtful: ſhe 
took notice of it, and looking kindly upon- 
me, while I was upon the top af a tree; 
what picy it is, dn Des. thar fo. ine. pur- 
__ ſhould — = — 1 it 
to ſome or to ſome a 
A of him: 
How do I know but he belongs to the moſt 
beautiful of beautiful women ; but if he 
had — to Luizanta, he would _ 
ve 
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have preferred his liberty to the pleaſure 
of ſeeing her; if he was not ſo wild, ſays 
ſhe, ſeeing that I deſcended lower, from 
branch to branch, to liſten- to her, he 
would let me lay hold of him, and it would 
be the fineſt preſent her father's kingdom 
could furniſh Luizanta with, in giving her 
the fineſt bird in the world. How happy 
muſt he be, continues the flattering ſorce- 
reſs, to be the delight of the fineſt crea- 
ture in the univerſe ; and who among mor- 
tals would not change conditions with a 

t who would every day have an op- 
2 of ſeeing N which * 
ties do not conceal from birds. The inſi- 
nuating Dentua knew to whom ſhe ſpoke; 
I was fo tranſported with what ſhe ſaid, that 
as ſoon as ſhe ſtretched out her finger to 
me, when ſhe had done ſpeaking, I ſprung 
as nimble as I could upon it. I repented 
of my being in ſuch a hurry ; I faw her 
looks change the moment ſhe had me m 
her power, her eyes ſeemed to ſparkle; 
ſne ſqueezed me withone hand, and wrung 
my neck with the other, I could not com- 
prehend the meaning of this tranſport, but 
before I could find it out the wand of Se- 
rena diſcovered to us the horrible Dentua 
concealed under this figure. 


She 
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She reſiſted then, happily for me, the 
firſt motions which ven or fury had 
inſpired her with; it ſuited her deſigns to 
ſpare me, nevertheleſs ſhe took care that I 
ſhould not eſcape till our arrival at this 
court. This day was the beginning of my 
happineſs ; my eyes when in the form of a 

ſuſtained the fatal luſtre of thoſe of 
the adorable Luizanta : And by a charm 
unknown to me, people who dared not to 
look at her at twenty yards diſtance, need 
only take me in their hands to look at her 
at their caſe. I will not ſpeak here of thoſe 
tranſports of joy I felt at the innocent ca- 
reſſes ſhe beſtowed upon me. A thouſand 
occaſions, the circumſtances of which I 
ſhall not mention, — to paſs what 
the ſorcereſs had promiſed me. It was un- 
der my form of a parrot that I was too well 
2 by being with Luizanta, for thoſe 

rs, which the tenderneſs of the ſorce- 
reſs inſpired me with. At laſt I began un- 
der this form, to pleaſe the fineſt eyes in 
the world ; too happy, if that which I have 
reſumed could be as agreeable. The hand- 
ſome Phenix left off - ſpeaking ; and al- 
though Luizanta had bluſhed more than 
once toward the end of his diſcourſe, her 
beautiful eyes did not neglect to aſſure him, 
he would loſe nothing in being no longer 


a parrot. 2 
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The Caliph thought the adventures of 
his ſon-in-law diverting enough; he knew 
he had no inclination to have the crooked 
princeſs who was offered him in Circaſſia. 
But Seigneur Phenix, ſays he to him, lay 
your hand on your heart ; if by good for- 
tune you had not been c d into a par- 
rot, had not you rather have married the 
ſorcereſs, her mother, her ther, 
and all the Dentuas in the world, than to 
have let them have killed you as a fool? 
As to me, I might perhaps be as delicate 
as another, but after, all ic is but to live, 
Let us talk no more of what you had done; 
I hope at leaſt that the kingdom of Cache- 
mita, which you may have when you will, 
will indemnify you a little for the refuſal 
you have made of the Infanta of Circaſſia. 
In reſpe& to your brother Poingon, al- 
though he may not be ſo richly married, he 
ſeems to me to be ſo well pleaſed with his 
wife, and his mather-in-law- Serena, that 
he will not envy you at all, for with -his 
knowledge, his little territories, and what 
Serena may one day leaye him, he will be 
very well contented. The modeſt Thorn- 
flower, who without ambition had wiſhed 
to be heireſs to the univerſe, bluſhed at 
what the Caliph had been ſaying ; ſhe was 
not aſhamed that a perſon ſo wonderful as 
Serena, 
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Serena, had brought it to life; but it put 
her into ſome confuſion, when they took 
notice of all the advantages which Luizanta 
brought to her ſpouſe, en and which Tarare 
had refuſed for The equitable Se- 
rena ſaw her embarraſſment, ar knew her 
thoughts, chen demanding a ſhort * 
in her turn. Caliph of Cachemira, ſa 
ſhe, you who without doubt have ſome o 
ligations to Tarare, I will make you ſenſi- 
ble that he ſhall have no room to envy the 
ſettlement of his brother. You have ſeen 
the preference which he hath given to 
the dying Thorn-flower, to the frightful 
= horn-flower, and to ſay every thing of the 
of the to the 
— — re CE 
Judge if in the ſtate now 
by ought not to be cones with his 
fortune ; but know that Serena is not the 
ſiſter of the infamous Dentua, nor the 
Thorn-flower the daughter of Screna. Here's 
both our hiſtones. 


THE 


1 H 


HIS TOR Y 
SERENA. 


* WEEN the Tygris and Euphrates 


there is a vaſt extent of plains, whoſe 


fertiliy nothing can equal, except the 


kingdom of Cachemira: My father was 
ſovereign of it; he had ſearched the d 


eſt of any mortal into the moſt hidden ſe- 
crets of nature; but as he gave himſelt 
entirely up to ſpeculation, he neglected the 


government of his dominions, to inform 
himſelf how the ſtars governed themſelves 
above there. This country watered by two 
of the greateſt rivers in the world, was ſo 
rich that his ſubjects became too much ſo: 
The moſt powerful were ſenſible of their 
own ſtrength, and knew his weakneſs, 
Every one ſettled himſelf to his own hiking, 
while their prince far from giving himſelf 
any. trouble about it, was delighted in get- 
ting rid of a country that had never a 
mountain in it; his mind was entirely ſet 
on completing himſelf in that —_ of 

Eknow- 
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— for which he paid ſo dear. He 
quitted his territories to 4 in ſearch of it, 
and while he ranged from mountain to 
mountain to entertain himſelf with the mo- 
tions of the heavens, others quietly took 
poſſeſſion of what he forſook upon earth. 

This news did not move him at all, love 
alone was capable of it, and it was not the 
leaſt effort of his power to triumph over a 
genius fo loſt in abſtracted ſpeculations. I 
don't know how it came to pals that he 
quitted theſe mountains to deſcend into 
Circaſſia, but it was there that an inclination ' 
more lovely than what had influenced him 
till now, gave him a liking to mortal beau- 
ties. He w amorous, and the moſt- 
beautiful of the Circaſſians did not diſdain 
to give her hand to a prince deprived of his 
territories. 

I do not know whether ſhe repented of 
it, for inſtead of thinking about his eſta- 
bliſhment, he trurned to Amb again to the 
top of theſe mountains; ſhe accompanied 
him; and it was upon the mountain that 
Tarare and the Thorn-flower * __ 
my father fixed his wandering be 
He choſe for his retreat — part of u che 
mountain, which rocks and precipices ren- 
der frightful, he there ſet about raking 
into the intrails of the earth, a 

arn 
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nerations ſaw ſo many 
ons of real ſenſe become viſionaries, 


and ſo much. folid treaſures diſſipated, to 


run after an imagi - The accom- 
pliſhment of this 0 eft him nothing to 
wiſh for; he changed at his pleaſure all 
kind of metals into gold : And the invi- 
ble powers diſpe throughout the air 
abeyed his commands; he made by their 
aſſiſtance, in the midſt of this mountain, 
a e, where things of the meaneſt uſe 
gn with gold, or ſparkle with precious 
nes. It was in this new habitation I 
came into the world, and the year after 
my mother had another daughter there; I 
had my father's inclination for the ſciences, 
and my ſiſter had my mother's with her 
beauty ; but as wonderful as this retreat 
was, my mother and ſiſter grew weary of 
ſolitude : One wanted to ſee again a coun- 
try which had given her birth, the other 
wiſhed to make a tour into thoſe delicious 
plains ſituated between the Tygris and Eu- 
phrates, which her father had abandoned 
for the deſert, where ſhe waiſted away with 
grief. He perceived it, and in ſpite of 4 
e 
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the compliments they made that they would 
not leave him, my mother went for Cir- 
caſſia, where my ſiſter accompanied her, 
very well pleaſed that ſhe did not appear to 
bid us farewell. Money coſt nothing to a 
ret, of which he 
; ificent equi 
with which they arrived in my $ 
country, was worthy of the former fortune 
of her f| | 
The king of Circaſſia no ſooner ſaw my 
ſiſter than he found her worthy of a conſi- 
derable preference to all the Circaffians ; 
the moſt beautiful were vexed to the high- 
eſt degree, to ſee a ſtranger come to rob 
them of an — — vainly diſ- 
wich — burſt-with , anges, but 
my poor mother died with joy at it. My 
father learned theſe two pieces of news at 
— forer oe 
; my | | 
the jay of one hel much to com- 
fort me forthe griet of the other, I ht 
of nothing elſe but completing myſelf in 
the ſciences, 1 I made a ſufficient 
: * E 
of increaſed in — (hve 
acquire new lights. At _ father, 
after having communicated thoſe thing 
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of which my mind was capable, willing- » 
ly ſuffered himſelf to die, to ſeek. in ano- 
ther world what he was not able to diſcover 
in this: He ſuffered himielf, I fay, for 
with the ſecrets he was poſſeſſed of, he 
could have lived as long as he pleaſed, I 
inherited his treaſures and a part of his 
knowledge, but of all his gifts this wand 
which you ſee is infinitely the moſt valua- 
ble; it is compoſed of a conjunction of all 
the ſecret virtues of minerals and talifmans ; 
by it I command the elements, I difcover 
the very bottom of truth, what is. to hap- 
pen, preſents itſelf to my mind, and I re- 
collect what is paſſed, my father forhad me 
to aſcend the top of the mountain which 
we inhabit; a curioſity which I had never 
had before, tormented me, the moment 
he forbad me, and as ſoon as he had cloſed 
his eyes, I ſatisfied it. I then contem- 
plated with aſtoniſhment the enchanting 
plains of the happy Cachemira ; I carried 
away what I thought proper of the im- 
menſe treaſures, with which my father had 
enriched the caverns of this mountain 
and for fear the number of people who 


ſhould come to conſult me, uld inter- 


rupt that quiet, or ſtudy which I wanted to 
be miſtreſs of, I rendered my dwelling in- 
acceſſible to all whom I did not chooſe to ſee. 
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my protection; my 
her home ſecretly, but this precau 
like to have made me loſe her; the 
cereſs found means to take her a way, al- 
moſt from between my arms, the very 
moment ſhe came to put herſelf in them. 


I had endeavoured to make her paſs for 

my daughter e the cruel Dentua did not 

ſuffer herſelf to de impoſed on, and all 

—— irtle Thorn- flower againſt the in- 

uman ſorcereſs. Indeed, caliph of Ca- 
a a 7 Thorn: flower, 


this 
fee, and whom you 


y books, which I conſulted 
having diſcovered to me, 
one day to happen to this beau- 
ty, 1 ſpread a ſecret contagion on the 
growing luſtre of her eyes, well aſſured 
that they would have recourſe to me for 
a remedy far them, and entirely reſolved 
not Gage it, but on condition 
ſhould ſet the Thorn-flower free with. 
the treaſures of, the ſorcereſs, ; 1 
Ihe cunoſity of Tarare, happily. led 
him to me, before he went to court, and 
what I diſcovered. of his genius and ſen- 
timents, made me hope if he dared, 
to attempt the adventure, he would 
be unworthy of ſucceeding in it. I 
ill a bettet opinion, when I ſaw him 
turn at a certain time to conſult me: I di 


* 


= 
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court, raſh enough to do a piece of ſer- 
vice to Luifanta at this price; it is not, 
ſays he, an exceſs of ambition, or love 


for enterpriſes, but the hope alone of be- 
ing approved of by you, is a ſufficient 
motive to dare to attempt any thing with- 
out any other incitement than the glory 
of it. I ſhall not tell you the joy this 
anſwer, from a man whom 1 began to 
eſteem very much, gave me; I did nor 
at all doubt, but it was him whom the deſ- 
tinies had marked out for the deliverer of 
the Thorn- flower. I told him I ſhould 
not be againſt him, if he undeſtood what 
might, perhaps, be ſtill more dangerous, 
than what 1 had ſented it; he was 
not at all moved by it; I kept my word 
to him, and although I could not always 
aſſiſt him, my genius bach often inſpired 
his in the execution; but after all it is 
to his underſtanding, firmneſs, and above 


all to his conſtancy, that the glory of it 


is due. 

While he was upon the road toward the 
forcereſs, I employed my wand to ſatisfy 
my curioſity about the Thorn-flower ; it 
traced out her form, and the ſufferings ſhe 


was to undergo in life; I found her form 


capable of recompencing whatever was 
undertaken on her account : I did — be- 
eve 


known 
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ent it; all that I 
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confines of this kingdom. There, always 
being in fear of his 2 out, I 

made an inchantment by w the queen 
appeared changed into a crow, as ſoon as 
yy ſtranger — ed accidentally to come 
there, ali her daughters with com- 
ions into magpies, without its appear- 
ing to each eee they had chan a 
their form. This prince, is the illu 
which hath cauſed ſo much farpeiſe, 
when you accidentally went one after the 
other, where were, Whilſt” Tarare 
fought me in vain with the Thorn-flower, I 
knew under what diſguiſe Dentua was alſo 
arrived; I knew her deſigns; but Ikne that 
her power was limited ſince ſhe had no longer 
the mare and the hat, and that it would 
be eaſy to prevent all her —_— inſt 
my life. I then delivered up the T 
flower, for'a time, to the 4 which 
attended her upon ber arrival, by the 
means of the ſeneſchal's impertinent wi- 
dow and the inhuman Dentua. — Thorn- 
flower ought not to belon e mx body 
but the moſt faithful of lovers. What 
greater proof of his could there 
be, than when ſhe was expoſed to his eyes 
in the frightful uglinefts, which the faſci- 
nations of the —— had reduced her 
to, at the time the hand of Luizanta with 
the throne of Cachemira was offered 1 _ 
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ed into the capital of 8 ; wad this 
laſt. courier was 
whom the council — maT, Day — 
ing to meet. Se Seigneur, Tarare is not 
ſo badly married as you believed; for 
though the Thorn-flower was in haſte to 
ſee a man reign, whom perfect love and 
inviolable 8aefi rendered worthy of it; 
ſhe will now find her territories in a peace- 
able ſituation on her arrival, her mother 
and ſiſter only. uncaſy through their im- 
patience to receiye a daughter and a ſo- 
vereign, whom they had believed to be 
loſt and the whole people commonly 
e of change: 1 2 make no difh- 

ty to load wit good wiſhes and. 
— — 2 queen nog ma with ſuch 
qualities, as the Thorn-flower. 

The recital of Serena was no ſooner fi- 
niſhed when the caliph, who was buſied 
in making ſome compliments to Serena, 
and ſome excuſes to the Thorn; flower, 
was interrupted, being told they had 
ſerved up * feaſt. The entertainment 
was the moſt ſuperb that was ever ſeen 
but it apprared of : 8 tireſome. length, to 
two Princes, - y fcaſted thew daa 


wich tender looks. wy 1 the lo much 


wiſhed for hour arnved 
$ to light 
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Phenix to Luizanta's apartment, Ln the 
Caliph wiſhed them good night; and in 
that which they had prepared for the 
Thorn-flower, there was the moſt faithfub 


of all lovers, as well as the happieſt of 


men. 

Aurora came forth a long time before 
the end of this tale; but Dinarzade 
made a jeſt of her growing "luſtre, and 
the ſultan leſs preſſed at this time, to 
rake his at the council board, had 
thought it good that the ſun ſhould riſe 
before him ; the ſultaneſs was, as has 
been ſeen in the beginnin of theſe 
tales, the moſt beautiful ſultaneſs that 
ever was; he turned his eyes with great 
tenderneſs towards her, while the prime 
viziar walked before him with his ſcep- 
ter, it is faid that he had never perceiv- 
ed i p ha Ko ſo much did he appear quite loſt in 
all the charms of her | 
ing that wich all her beau- 
ties ſhe had a enriched with — 
Arabian tales; to her, and 
took off her robe de 8 as mar 
— 3 and affection toward her. 

oo happy, cried he, too happy, the 
ſhepherds of our country, who can with- 
out conſtraint, — 8 theit 
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at; thoſe beautiful 


( 284 ) Bs 
all the moments of one's life in looki 
eyes, which ſhine 
bright on me - Dinarzade, who did not 
comprehend- any thing of theſe exclama- 
tions, nor of this ceremony, took the li- 
berty of aſking him what he had to ſay 
about theſe ſhepherds; lie down again 
ſays ſhe, inſtead of ſaying all 

im jes to a w 
are about to make kiſs the nail of 
r left foot, and at theſe words, ſhe 
ted to take away the robe de chambre, 
but he would not conſent to it, till ſhe 
brought him his Jute, with which he 
played fo long, that the ſultaneſs grew 
weary and her ſiſter impatient.; after this. 
gallant exploit, he went into his apart- 
ment, and from his apartment to his coun- 
cil to order the magnificent preparations 
of this great day, waiting for the happy: 
night which was to put him in poſſeſſion of 
— beaury' he expected this 
night, with impatience, as we may ſuppoſe ; 
and as ſoon as it arrived, he _ to 
the apartment of the ſultaneſs, 
the officers of the crown ; but inſtead: 
wiſhing» them good night, after N uns 
dreſled, he turned towards the — 


he 
beautiful 44 at 
tom of the ſca. The amorous 
would willingly hzve been excuſed a 
cital which muſt laſt all the — 
as he knew the ſultan his maſter w 


The End of Vol. I. 
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